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THE WEEK. 
Monday—" The great world is the mirror in which 


February 1 
— Montaigne. 


we must look, if we would really know ourselves 
February 2—Tuesday—“ Our humanity were a poor thing but for 
the divinity that stirs within us.”—Bacon 
February 3—Wednesday—* To be honest, as this world goes, is 
to be one man picked out of ten thousand.’’—Hamiet, ii. 2 
uary 4—Thursday—" The weather you see's a ticklish thing, 
ol Cull hit on’t sometimes when a wise man misses ; that's 
ulmanecks get so much credit. It’s one o° them chancy 
things as fools thrive on."’-—Adam Bede. 
February 5—Friday—* But for some trouble and sorrow, we 
d never know half the good there is about us.”—Haunted 








February 6—Saturday—“ If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from him; an investment in knowl- 
at ways pays the best interest.”— Franklin 





February 7—Sunday 
* Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer.” 
3 Henry VI, v. 6. 


These quotations should be committed to memory daily. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Once a WekxK fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, Once A WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer” through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery. 

Subscribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—d ependent upon the distance from New 
York —from the date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 


When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber onthe wrapper. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check, or Draft, or if none of them be available, by 
ene ng the money in a Registered Letter. 
All letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 
P. F COLLIE > 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. 
Communications in reference to MSS., or connected with the 
literary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 
* Once 4 WEEK.” 








TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rejected manuscripts will not be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 


reason is obvious. 
At the head office it 


office, thence to the head office in New York. 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 





NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers to ONCE A WEEK will find on the wrapper 
of their paper a label with their name and address printed 
thereon, and in the left-hand corner the number and vol- 
ume of the paper with which their subscription began. 
Thus— . 

B. F. Smith, 
523 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
4—8 216681 


The figures 4—8 in the left-hand corner show that the 
subscription began with No. 4, Vol. 8, and will expire with 
No. 3, Vol. 10. The figures in the right-hand corner indi- 
cate the Contract Number, and should always be used in 
communicating in regard to Renewal of Subscription or 


otherwise. 


RENEW! RENEW! RENEW! 


All subscribers should examine their wrapper label at 
once and send in their Renewal of Subscription at least 
one month before time of expiration. This will advoid the 
loss of any single number of the paper or books. Our list 
has grown to such enormous proportions that we find it 
impossible to furnish back numbers. 

‘he best way for you to Renew is to pay $6.00 Cash in 
Advance, and thus secure the additional elegant volume 
offered to cash subscribers. (See page 11.) Forward 
the amount either by check, draft, express or Post-Office 
order direct to Office of Public ation, ONCE A WEEK Build- 
ng, 523 West 13th Street, and the Premiums selected by 
you will be forwarded to you immediately, all express 
charges being prepaid by us. 

Or we will ned you the Set of Books and the extra vol- 
ume which you may select asa premium, giving you three 
Months to pay for your su bscription, as follows: 

We will forward the premiums at once on receipt 
f your subscription order and $2.00; the balance to be paid 
n two monthly payments of $2.00 for the two succeeding 
months. Thus: Should you renew your subscription in 
January, you would serd us your order and $200; in Feb- 
ruary you would remit us $2.00; and in March $2.00, thus 
paying the entire subscription in three months, and Secur- 
ing in addition to the Weekly Paper and Library, for one 
year, an elegant set of Cloth-Bound Standard Works, and 
an additional volume, also Bound in Cloth with embellished 
gilt cover. This is the most liberal offer ever made. 

Should yon prefer to pay by the month, and have our 
collector call, in view of your being an old subscriber, we 
will deliver to you the Premium you may select, and you 
can continue paying the regular monthly installment, 
with out the usual dollar down on the Premium Books. 


ONCE A WEEK. 
PREPARE FOR WAR! 
PEACE can only be preserved by being always pre- 


pared for war, hence the genius of invention has 
never been more on the qui vive or so prolific as at the 
present hour in devising and improving the death-deal- 
ing implements of grim-visaged war. The man or, alas! 
woman who contrives means of destroying the greatest 
number of human beings in the shortest space of time 
is honored and enriched. As the conduct of war be- 
comes more scientific, and the art becomes more re- 
fined, and the implements more destructive, the recur- 
rence of war is lessened, the duration shortened and tlhe 
loss of human life diminished. And thus, strange as it 
may appear, this direction which the spirit of the age 
is taking is in the interests of—humanity ! 

In an admirable article in the North American Re- 
view, by Admiral S. B. Luce of our rapidly developing 
navy, the admiral maintains, as a science, war should 
be sedulously cultivated by the few qualified to under- 
take it, and as an art it should be constantly practiced 
by the entire body set apart for that purpose, and with 
the implements actually to be used in war. It is to 
this state of preparation we owe the peace of Europe 
to-day. 

“The mere presence of the American army on our 
southern frontier in 1866,” says Admiral LUCE, *‘ was 
sufficient to cause the collapse of Louis NAPOLEON'S 
scheme for a Mexican empire. By a perfect state of 
preparation a collision of arms was avoided and the 
shedding of blood spared. To be unprepared is wicked. 
It invites aggression and a useless effusion of blood. 
The question of an empire in Mexico supported by French 
bayonets was not one forarbitration. We simply would 
not have it. There is a certain class of international 
questions for which arbitration is admirably suited ; 
there is another class for which it is not suited at all— 
for which it is totally inadmissible. It is the lamb that 
advocates arbitration, even though the life and honor 
of the fold be involved, while the wolf maintains a lofty 
indifference to all such methods of proceeding. Vene- 
zuela has been for years past supplicating for arbitra- 
tion on the question of boundary between her own ter- 
ritory and that claimed by England; but it is only 
within the last few months that the latter Power has, 
according to report, formally declined the good offices 
of the United States in that controversy. Arbitration 
was inadmissible in 1860-61, when so sorely needed. 
War, which had been in the course of preparation for 
thirty years preceding its outbreak, was the only solu- 
tion of the great problem. It had to be. Arbitration 
fails miserably when most needed, and what wonder? 
The high contracting parties and their umpires are all 
men of like passions, having no court of last resort but 
the battlefield. Every Christian, whatever may be his 
private convictions, must hope and pray for the suc- 
cess of the Universal Peace Association and the suffi- 
ciency of arbitration in all international disputes. But 
no American, be he Christian or not, should forget the 
moral effect on negotiations of the propinquity of an 
adequate force. It was the moral as well as the mili- 
tary effect of a large and victorious army on the Rio 
Grande that caused the withdrawal of the French army 
from Mexico. The hopelessness of a conflict with the 
veterans who had fought under GRANT and SHERMAN 
was felt, not only in France, but throughout all Europe, 
to an extent difficult at this day to realize. But that 
that moral effect has, during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, waned away is just as certain as it is that the 
vast military force which produced it has resolved itself 
into its original elements of peaceful and industrious 
citizenship.” 

In the meanwhile practical America is now recogniz- 
ing the truth that war is a calamity that may overtake 
the most peaceful of nations, and that precaution 
against war by preparation for it is, of all methods, the 
most business-like. 


SHOULD OUR GIRLS PROPOSE? 


EAP YEAR has already brought forth such a goodly 
crop of opinions, interspersed with comment and 
comedy, that a few serious words may well be spoken 
upon a subject that deserves very, very earnest consid- 
eration, especialiy in a country where the girls assume 
an independence absolutely refused by Mrs. GRUNDY to 
their helpless sisters of other nationalities. Various rea- 
sons and arguments both for and against the proposed 
innovation could be easily adduced, but assuredly the 
question is one to be settled by the sex most interested 
in the matter. Do women themselves desire to be per- 
mitted to pop the question whenever the fancy takes 
them, or do they, as a body, prefer to wait modestly to 
be asked to give themselves in marriage? It is impos- 
sible to say without a Hitherto 
American maidens, the fair denizens of the ‘ rosebud 
garden of girls,” have been quite content to keep silence 
until the right man came into the pleasaunce and 
plucked the flower of his choice, to wear it through the 
changing days of life upon his heart. Are they begin- 
ning to grow weary of this reserve enforced, not by Act 
of Congress, but by public opinion and public usage? Do 
they yearn to have an unlimited power of selection, to 


universal canvass. 
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go around, saying to this man or to that man, “ Be 
mine?” 

Before, however, they make up their minds in the 
aftirmative, they should have their pretty eyes open to 
possible consequences. In the first place, it may be 
admitted in limine, that if any woman is seized with an 
uncontrollable inclination to propose to any individual 
man, she can do so. Nobody prevents her; nothing 
stands in her way if natura] modesty does not. The 
man will probably refuse her and laugh about the mat- 
ter afterwards—to himself if he is a gentleman, to his 
friends if he is a cad—but she can propose. If, how- 
ever, it became the fashion for women to propose, what 
would be the consequences? Well, many things might 
happen, most of them detrimental to female happen- 


ings. Man is vain. Of this there is not a scintilla of 
doubt. Man isstrong, energetic, fascinating, sometimes 


noble, occasionally ornamental, at times—yes, positively 
at times—useful ; but man is vain. Toadd to his many 
inducements to vanity, would surely be a grievous mis- 
take on the part of the opposite sex. Conceive what 
would be the state of mind of a lord of the creation 
who had had the chance of refusing the hand and 
heart of a number of amorous women; his insufferable 
conceit would render him a walking monument of 
odiosity, if there be such a word. This is a natural fit- 
ness in the fact of the man’s asking, and the woman’s 
waiting to be asked. Man is, as a general rule, the 
bread-winner in the battle of existence. Women cer- 
tainly do in many cases work, and work hard ; but they 
are not supposed to work, while man is supposed to 
work. It comes to this: the man, as arule, has three 
things to offer to the woman, or is expected to have 
them—love, labor and money. The woman, very gener- 
ally, has only love. This is the best of the three, aye, 
the very best. Still it is only one against three. The 
position of a woman when proposing would, there- 
fore, be the undignified one of a person saying, ‘* Will 
you give me support? In return I can offer you—some- 
one to support.” 

On the other hand, public usage in this matter some- 
times may press hardly on the woman who has all to 
give, who is an heiress, perhaps, and in love with a dol- 
larless but proud man. There have been numerous 
cases in which wealthy girls missed happiness because 
they could not speak, because the man would not, lest 
the world should whisper, ‘‘ Money, not love.” This, 
however, need not be seriously discussed. If a woman 
has a timid suitor, and wishes to let him know she loves 
him and desires to be his wife, she can do it without 
saying, ‘‘ Will you marry me?” There are a thousand 
little ways, and every girl in the world knows them 
without learning them. She knows them by instinct. 
Marriage has been defined as an insane desire on the 
part of one man to provide for another man’s daughter; 
and so let it be—let the man propose for the other man’s 
daughter and provide for her ! 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 
HIS highly interesting and all-important question 
has been exercising, if not agitating, a great 
many of the thinking Don’s and expert teachers of the 
great universities of the world. A concensus of opinion 
betokens that the education of the future will set out, 
above all things, to educate. This isthe problem that 
will have to be met and solved. ‘‘ What is absolutely 
and demonstratedly the best mode of educating men and 
women for their work in the world and their place in the 
universe?” ‘‘Did the past ever do this?” asks Mr. 
GRANT ALLEN. ‘‘ Certainly not,” is the reply. ‘It 
inherited from Greece and Rome and Medizval Europe 
a ready-made system, ill-designed, haphazarded, in the 
days when man’s place in Nature was misinterpreted 
in every way —when biology was not, when physics 
were unknown.” 

The education of the future, according to this learned 
pundit, will think little of words and much of things; 
it will deal lightly in books, and substitute for them as 
much as possible direct contact with realities—the solid 
truths of Nature. Two main objects it will have in 
view: first, to train our faculties—observation, percep- 
tion, judgment ; and, second, to store our brains with a 
large accumulation of knowledge—facts, laws, general- 
izations, conclusions. And, fortunately for man, the 
experience and reasoning of the wisest shows a general 
agreement on the point that both these ends can best 
be attained by one and the same machinery. The 
knowledge that is best worth having as knowledge, 
gives at the same time the training that is best worth 
having as training. No mental gymnastic isso good for 
the mind as the mental gymnastic of learning about 
realities. Grammar and Greek verbs do nothing for 
developing our habits of logical thought or of accurate 
observation when compared with a sound schooling in 
the practical truths of the universe. Man is a living 
organism—that before all else. Therefore, the first 
point of all in education is to develop his organism on 
every side—limbs and muscles, heart and lungs, brain 
and nervous system, social and moral and religious fac- 
ulties. Exercise, sports, the use of the hands, the arms, 
the legs, the body—this is the fundamental of a reason- 


able education. Health first, knowledge afterwards. 
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Make of your boys and girls, to start with, a sound, well- 
developed, equally poised man or woman—a competent 
citizen. Then not only will they be happier, healthier, 
handsomer, but they will also be in every true sense 
better educated. They will be mentally stronger, saner, 
purer, more moral ; they will look round upon the world 
from a higher and sounder standpoint; they will be- 
come parents in turn of better and more educatable 
children. 


TELEGRAPHY AT SEA. 

PET project of Wizard EpIson is that of telegraphy 

at sea. And he would seem to be on the verge of 
realization. This invention consists of the application 
and adaptation of the principles of induction—the sensi- 
tiveness of one electric current to another—to the trans- 
mitting of messages from one vessel to another on the 
high seas. Telegraphing from moving trains has already 
solved the question of induction, and Mr. EDISON con- 
ceived the idea of applying the same principle to the 
telegraphing from one ship to another at sea. Thirty 
miles is the limit to the distance of connection, but 
thirty miles in a few years will reach three thousand. 

The specifications for this wonderful and needed in- 
vention have been filed in the Patent Office, and the 
Wizard tells the story after the following fashion: 

*“T have discovered that if sufficient elevation be ob- 
tained to overcome the curvature of the earth’s surface 
and to reduce to the minimum the earth’s absorption, 
electric telegraphing or signaling between distant 
points can be carried on by induction without the use 
of wires connecting such distant points. 

‘*This discovery is especially applicable to telegraph- 
ing across bodies of water, thus avoiding the use of sub- 
marine cables or for communicating between vessels at 
sea and points on land, but it is also applicable to elec- 
tric communication between distant points on land, it 
being necessary, however, on land, with the exception 
of communication over open prairie, to increase the ele- 
vation in order to reduce to the minimum the induction- 
absorbing effect of houses, trees and elevations in the 
land itself. 

“‘At sea, from an elevation of one hundred feet I can 
communicate electrically a great distance, and, since this 
elevation or one sufficiently high can be had by utilizing 
the masts of ships, signals can be sent and received be- 
tween ships separated a considerable distance, and by re- 
peating the signals from ship toship communication can 
be established between points any distance apart or across 
the largest seas and even oceans. The collision of ships 
in fogs can be prevented by this character of signaling, 
by the use of which also the safety of a ship in approach- 
ing a dangerous coast in foggy weather can be assured.” 


SELF-DOCTORING. 


MINHE recurrence of influenza, grip, or whatever it 

pleases the medical faculty to term it, calls fora 
word of warning against the possible danger of self- 
medication. Many regard this affection as trivial and 
transitory, and requiring little more treatment than 
merely remaining at home for twenty-four hours or so ; 
while they are prepared either to ignore medicine en- 
tirely, or to fly in reckless, haphazard fashion to qui- 
nine, salicin, antipyrin, exalgine, or to any substance 
which may be widely advertised either for the reduction 
of fever or the relief of pain. It cannot be too widely 
known that such a course is fraught with considerable 
danger, not only from the possibility of serious but in- 
sidious complications being overlooked until the patient 
is perhaps moribund, but also from the fear lest any of 
the newer remedies should be employed in overdoses. 
The most casual reference to any work dealing with the 
synthetic compounds will show that, as a rule, they 
possess toxic properties, and this fact alone should cause 
those addicted to self-medication to pause before they 
act upon the assumption that statements in an adver- 
tisement convey the whole truth. It is true that cer- 
tain drugs relieve pain and reduce temperature, but it 
is equally true that unless they are employed by per- 
sons who are properly informed, disastrous accidents 
will undoubtedly occur, 


OLD-TIME MORTGAGES. 


HE recent purchase of one-half a flat in an uptown 
apartment-house recalls the mortgages of old 
Egypt—aye, and of the Egypt of to-day, since many 
one-thirds of a one-thirty-second of a house is not un- 
usual, and a mansion has as many owners as a Shanty- 
town lot ere the ‘‘L” roads dynamited them out of ex- 
istence. Nothing seems duller than a taxpayer nowa- 
days, unless it be alist of bankrupts. But the ancient 
ones contained many details which give them an inter- 
est for us. We learn from what sources the various 
taxes were raised ; we see the taxgatherer noting down 
his loss on base silver, and we find the names of the 
dozens of Greek villages scattered over the Fayum. 
Mortgages were frequent in ancient times, as, indeed, 
they are at this day in the East. In one paper we find 
an official copy for publication (like the registering of a 
bill-of-sale now), dated in the thirteenth year of TRAJAN 
(110 a.D.), from a bank called the Broad Bank of Sara- 
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pion, which belonged to some Syrians and an Egyptian. 
It declares that they have entered on a continuous 
mortgage of land (that is, not merely for a short loan 
before harvest), of which one and a half acre belongs to 
DIOKTETOS and eight acres to TUTARES. This reaffirms 
an old mortgage which had not been witnessed, and de- 
clares the whole debt to be equal to about sixty quar- 
ters of grain, worth perhaps one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It was stipulated in grain, 
because probably it would be paid in kind, so much to 
be knocked off the debt each year for the grain handed 
in and so much added to the remaining principal for 
interest. One may doubt much whether DioKTETOS and 
TUTARES ever got their land clear again. It was a long 
loan, and most likely the Syrians would foreclose, and 
treat them as the Hebrew money-lenders oust the im- 
provident Gothamite now. 


THE CURSE OF THE CIGARETTE. 

I AD the late Prince ALBERT VICTOR never smoked a 

cigarette his constitution would have been strong 
enough to resist the attack to which he too readily suc- 
cumbed. The luckless young man, as is the case with 
so many of our youths, was cursed with the cigarette 
craze, and boasted of the best collection of the poison- 
ous pleasure in existence. The cigarette is sapping the 
constitution and the energy of Young America to a degree 
that is positively alarming. Statistics state that dur- 
ing the past six months more than sixty cases of death 
have been caused by smoking or inhaling smoke from 
cigarettes, and that about fifty persons have become 
crazy from the habit. The Legislatures of almost every 
State have tried to restrict the sale of the poisonous 
articles. Before the committee of the Legislature of 
Michigan more than two hundred of the leading minis- 
ters, physicians and citizens appeared in favor of the 
proposed law restricting sales. Professors of colleges, 
teachers of schools, temperance societies, the Woman's 
Christian Association, health associations and many or- 
ganizations are opposed to the use of cigarettes and 
would restrict their sale. They are looking anxiously 
for some better way than the passing of State laws. 
Some of the reformers assert that the most practical 
remedy seems to be an increased tax on cigarettes under 
the Internal Revenue Law. The tax is now fifty 
cents a thousand. By increasing the tax to eight dol- 
lars a thousand packages of ten cigarettes would be sold 
for fifteen cents, thus preventing in a very great meas- 
ure the use of them by poor boys. But this would not 
deter our youths of the middle and upper classes, There 
is but one way to deal with this pernicious custom 
make it penal. Make the sale penal, or the selling to 
be hedged around as is the sale of poison. 


In October of this year we ure promised a grand 
Food Exposition at Madison Square Garden—the only 
Food Exposition the world has ever seen, the exhibits 
being confined exclusively to food products. Manufact- 
urers only are allowed to exhibit. This exposition can- 
not fail to prove as interesting as it will be socially im- 
portant. 


THERE were dudes in those day, and doubtless masn- 
ers. A fascinating story of a tailor’s bill has come to light 
on account, not of the length of the bill, but the length 
of time it has been allowed to run. It is the fashion of 
certain swell tailors to allow their bills to run for 
months—aye, years, a little item of six per cent. per 
annum with compceund interest illuminating the stead- 
ily enlarging document, the all-too-hardy annual. 
Think of a bill running for four hundred years! Think 
of its being presented at court, with interest, and com- 
pound interest, and ultra compound interest! Such is 
the case, and here is the story: An unpaid tailor’s bill 
of the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, of Germany, who 
reigned four hundred years ago, has just been unearthed 

“from the archives of the Swiss village of Coire. ‘* Base 
is the slave that pays,” quoth Ancient PISTOL, and the 
sume idea must have struck the dudish Kaiser, for the 
bill remains unsettled, and the heirs, administrators and 
assigns of MAXIMILIAN’s tailor, are engaged in pressing. 
if not for the whole amount, for ‘‘a little something on 
account.” Here isa happy precedent for the dudes of 
to-day. The precedent, a right royal one, established 
by a king fornot paying up for four hundred years, is 
too imperial not to be punctilously followed—it were 





ignoble to ignore it—and there is much rejoicing among 
the tribe who ensconce themselves in covert coats, who 
never saw a covert, and could not tell a fox from a 
rabbit, and who turn up their trousers, and patronize 


London tailors. 


THE Rev. ANTONIUS ANDERLEDY, General of the 
Society of Jesus, and successor to Father BECKX, died at 
Rome on the 18th inst. Father ANDERLEDY was born in 
Switzerland on June 3, 1819, and entered the order 
of Jesuits in 1888. When that body was moved out of 
Switzerland Father ANDERLEDY came to this country, 
and completed his studies at St. Louis, Mo. His first 
mission was at Green Bay, Wis. In 1851 he returned to 
Europe, and by his signal ability reached the high posi- 


tion which he held at his death. He was a small man, 


with the most piercing black eyes it is possibl 
ceive, He lived, of late years, at the monastery 
Fiesole, near Florence, and would repeat his office dail 
gazing at the City of the Lilies, which lay, divinely bea 
tiful, at his feet. Beneath the monastery was the palace 
of the Medicis, and it was Father ANDERLEDY’Ss delight to 
hear the exclamations of incredulous wonder uttered by 
American travelers that the frescoes, seven and eight 
hundred years old, should still retain their color-glory 
Father ANDERLEDY spoke twelve languages perfectly, 
and was familiar with the argot of each. 


Do WE want a war with Chili?) Not a bit of it 
Would we gain anything by it? Much of sorrow, 
much mourning and very, very little glory, if any 


Who wants the war? Our navy, which is burning to 
do something with the big guns besides target-practics 


in Gardiner’s Bay and similar practice-grounds. Is the 





honor of the nation at stake? Not a bit more than 
when England informed us that if we didn’t stop seiz- 
ing vessels in Behring Sea she would send her’ iron- 


clads to protect the Canadian sealers. Is our common 
sense to be swamped by a set of jingoists? Not much. 
Arbitration should settle this little unpleasantness, and 


never a canon fired. 


TWENTY-FIVE hundred dollars are wanted to keep 
that Egyptian obelisk in Central Park from becoming 
irremediably damaged. This climate undoubtedly don’t 
agree with it. The hot winds stealing across the tawny 








sands of the deserts are more to its liking. Why not 
box it up in winter, or enshrine it in a gigantic glass 
case with a stairway up and around? Then the storks 


and the mummies and scrawls of the PHARAOHS and 
PTOLEMIES could be deciphered at leisure by—anybody 
inclined that way. 

THAT this luxurious age 18 becoming more luxurious 
every hour is proven from the fact that we can * lay 
off” in our libraries or drawing-rooms and listen to an 
opera without the trouble of repairing to the theater, 
or the heat and blare and glare appertaining thereunto. 
M. SZARVADY, the joint patentee with M. MaRINOvVITCH, 
recently tested the ‘*theaterphone ” at the Savoy 
Hotel, in London, with perfec t success. Here is a chance 
for the lovers of music—the people who want to enj« 
music for the sake of music alone. 


ON page 5 we give an illustration of Mr. Warp Me 
ALLISTER’S New Year's Ball, which was a supreme su 
cess, and, like O’RORKE’s noble feast, 


Ww ne'er be 
By those who were there and by those« ho werer 


Our daily contemporaries gave such a glowing descri; 


thy 
Dn 


tion of it that its praises are still ringing over 
length and breadth of the land. 


ANOTHER case of ALADDIN, with an ** Open, Sesame,” 
costing twenty-five cents per head! The wonders of 
* Arabian Nights ” are rivaled by the report from Peter 
boro, Ontario, of the discovery of a cave, with the walls 
all of marble and the floor and ceiling all of gold, on the 
shore of a subterranean lake that receded indefinitely 
into the dim distance. Here is a big chance for an 
American RIDER HAGGARD or for the one and only 


HAGGARD himself 


It was gracious and good comradeship of Mr. and 


Mrs. KENDAL to perform for the benefit of the Act 
Fund last week. \ Happy Pair,” and 


ought to have felt a very happy pair from the plaudits 


They played in ** 


they received, both before and after the performance 
The “talent ” was in immense force, all, or nearly all, of 
our leading actors and actresses coming gallantly to the 


tad ¢ 


front, with a result of three thousand dollars netted for 


the fund 


OUR tovers of operatic music have received a cold 
douche over the ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” MASCAGNI's 
opera, and have already commenced to shak ur r 
heads disparagingly. And why? Because it has failed 
in Paris. But did not the Parisians receive Faust 
with iciness, and was not ‘‘Carmen”™ near being 


damned by faint praise?” MascaGni and his admir 


ers are safe 


\ GENTLEMAN hailing from Cincinna by nar JOH 
ANDERSON, has been the ‘* Jo” of no less t tifteer 
wives all at the same time During t trial for f t 
times bigamy a pale young man i rved t f 
the court usher in tremulous ton H i | 
teen mothers-in-law 

THE public wealth in the United States is $1,040 
inhabitant, as compare $1,235 t Ur 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ar STOO G 
mfny. We are doing pretty w t would seen 
fact, looking up. 

AN astute contemporary is already engage ' 
tally collecting thirty m n d 
fr m the Chilians | nent to t " 
for the cost of th Va Th l 
iheadism 








WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

More than five hundred students assembled in Uni- 
versity Hall, Princeton College, on Tuesday the 19th, to 
consider the question of organizing a university eating 
club, James O. Murray, dean of the college, in an ad- 
dress, said that during the long period in which he has had 
charge of sick students he was often pained to find that 


their sickness was due to poor food. Professors Sloane 
and Libbie promised the students their hearty personal 
support. The price fixed for board is four dollars per 
week, the profits to be equally divided at the end of the 
year among the members of the club. 

" The house of Judge Brazee, in Lancaster, Ohio, was 
blown to pieces by an explosion of natural gas and the 
Judge was fatally, and his two sons and two daughters 
seriously, injured. 

A mirage, showing a fight between a party of hunters 
and Indians, was seen near Lewiston, Mont., last week, 
and created fear for the safety of the white men, who may 
have encountered a party of savages. 

Che first through sleeper east from San Francisco 
reached the Grand Central Depot on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 18th, at 4:30 o’clock. It left the Golden Gate on 
Wednesday, the 13th, with eighteen passengers, twelve 
of whom completed the trip. The car returned west on 
the North Shore limited at 4:50 P.M., Tuesday, the day 
after its arrival. The service will be continued once a 
week from each direction until further notice. 

The New York Woman’s Press Club is in search of new 
quarters where it can find a permanent abode, and to raise 
funds with this end in view is preparing an entertainment, 
to take place early in February at one of the large 
theaters. 

The first ice of the season in Lower New York Bay 
made its appearance on the shores of Staten Island on the 
18th. Navigation on the Hudson River for the season closed 
on Sunday, the 17th, the propeller Newburg, of the Rams- 
dell Transportation Line, leaving Newburg on the last trip 
at twelve o’clock for New York. The propeller cut through 
ice three inches thick on the trip. 

The fifth competition for a one-hundred-dollar tuition 
certificate wiil be held at the Utica Conservatory of Music 
on January 29th, at 5 P.M. Competitors must be under 
sixteen years of age and able to read music and play on 
the piano. 

Dr. William T. Jenkins has been appointed Health 
Officer for the Port of New York. Salary, ten thousand 
dollars, a charming villa on Staten Island and steam 
launches galore. 

Another attack of indigestion on the part of Mr. Blaine 
has given the newspapers a “ tidbit.” 

Governor Boies of Iowa is formally announced as a 
Presidential candidate. Next! 

A correspondent of the New York Morning Advertiser 
aptly compares the United States making war upon Chili 
as John L. Sullivan going in to thrash little humorist 
Marshall P. Wilder. 

Policeman William H. Masterson, of the Oak street 
squad, New York City, was promoted to be roundsman at 
a Jeap, in consequence of his clever capture of Dowd the 
Slasher, an escaped lunatic who had already slashed the 
throats of seven citizens. 

In the case of Mary Nevins Blaine vs. James G. Blaine, 
Jr., an order was made by Judge Thomas, of North Da- 
kota, on Wednesday, the 20th inst., fixing temporary ali- 
mony at six hundred dollars and attorneys’ fees at four 
hundred dollars. The former sum granted by the Court a 
month ago was eight hundred dollars for alimony and 
three hundred dollars for fees. This has been cut down 
upon the defendant pleading poverty. 

Two hundred prisoners, confined in the Fortress of Santa 
Cruz, at the mouth of Rio Janeiro Harbor, broke out in mu- 
tiny on the night of the 20th inst. They surprised and dis- 
armed the guards and soldiers at the prison, seized all the 
arms and ammunition in the soldiers’ quarters, which was 
sufficient to equip them all for effective service, and then 
marched upon and captured Forts Pico and Lage, that 
guard the harbor. Ultimately the troops recaptured the 
forts and rioters. 

Ward McAlliister’s New Year’s Ball hascome and gone; 
and a more gorgeous panorama of beauty and lavish ex- 
penditure was never unfolded to New York’s fashionable 
Astor, and other queens of society, were 
stationed at the entrance of the ballroom, in magnificent 
gowns and resplendent with jewels, receiving the con- 
stantly arriving guests. Above the innumerable little stuc- 
co wreaths which decorate the ivory-finished walls of the 
ballroom were garlands of pale-tinted pink roses, the little 
electric lights hidden behind some, giving them the shade 
of the deep yellow pink seen in an Alpine sunrise. The ceil- 
ing was a bower of flowers, four ropes of roses coming 
from the center of each, where they were joined by a basket 
of the same. Through the lacework thus formed glistened 
myriads of tiny electric lights, which, sparkling behind the 
leaves, looked like stars shining through a firmament of 
flowers. The Hungarian band and Lander’s discoursed 
the newest and best dance music. At the half-hour before 
midnight the short, informal dances began—waltzes, lan- 
ciers, etc.—which were enjoyed until 12:15. Then, four 
sets of dancers formed themselves—in the first being the 
Patriarchs and the Matriarchs. The third set was com- 
posed of the lovely girls who do not belong to this year’s 
bouquet of rosebuds, and the fourth set was exclusively 
for the débutantes. Mr. Ward McAllister danced Sir 
Roger de Coverly with Mrs. Levi P. Morton. Experts de- 
clare that Mrs. Bradley Martin’s jewels outshone those of 
Mrs. Astor. 


society. Mrs 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction Andrew S. 
Draper has sent his annual report to the Legislature. It 
shows that the total number of pupils in the schools, not 
including the blind, deaf mutes or Indians, was 1,281,039, 
about 70 3-10 per cent. of the reported number of school 
children of school age. He believes the term in the rural 
districts could be increased to thiry-eight or forty weeks. 
The whole number of teachers in the schools during the 
year Was 31,982, an increase over the last year of 279. The 
amount of money paid them was $11,012,986.43. The school- 
teachers of other countries are all better paid than in this 
country. The average weekly wages of teachers in the 
towns is $8.27; in the cities, $17.89. ‘There are 12,072 school- 
houses in the State—45 of logs, 10,126 of frame, 1,573 of 
brick and 828 of stone. The average value of schoolhouses 
and sites was $51,246.92 in cities, $1,700.92 in towns and 
$4,142.93 in the State at large. The entire maintenance 
cost of the schools for 1891 was $17,174,835.29, an increase 
over 1890 of $6,000,000. The average cost of educating each 
child in the several cities was as follows: Albany, $22.45; 
Cohoes, $33.73; Binghamton, $23.48; Auburn, $27.55; Dun- 
kirk, $27.37; Jamestown, $20.02; Elmira, $20.02; Hudson, 
$14.40; Poughkeepsie, $22.80; Buffalo, $30.96; Watertown, 
$39.32; Brooklyn, $33.26; Rochester, $34.22; New York, 
$32.75 ; Lockport, $54 20; Utica, $23 ; Rome, $21.01 ; Syracuse, 
$21.84; Newburg, $30.32; Oswego, $18.43; Long Island City, 
$41.27; Troy, $24.76; Ogdensburg. $23,04; Schenectady, 
$39.07; Yonkers, $52.47. In the towns the cost was $20.71, 
and in the State at large $26.42. The cost to each individual 
in the State was $2.86. The full figures, including all de- 
partment expenses, were $17,068, 929.99. 

Advices have been received from Washington ordering 
the Government’s representative at Boston, Mass., to pro- 
ceed in the United States Court against General Banks to 
recover the amount of the deficit alleged in regard to the 
accounts of his office while he held the position of United 
States Marshal. There will be no criminal tinge to the 
litigation. 

The first baby born on Ellis Island, the new landing 
depot for emigrants in the Upper Bay of New York, was 
named Ellisia Island Anderson. 
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A disastrous drowning accident is reported from Tiflis, 
Russia. The priests of the Armenian Church were perform- 
ing the ceremony of blessing the waters. A large throng 
was in attendance. The procession, headed by the priests, 
left the cathedral and marched to the River Kura, where a 
temporary bridge had been erected. The structure collapsed 
under the weight of the passing multitude, and numbers 
fell into the river. A panic arose, and the crowd, ina mad 
rush for safety, pushed many more into the stream. A 
large number were drowned and others crushed to death. 

The Imperial train which has just been completed for 
the German Emperor and sent to Potsdam for approval, has 
cost the Prussian exchequer nearly four million marks, and 
has occupied more than three years in construction. Its 
eleven carriages, connected by corridors, include a study 
hung with real Gobelin tapestry from Charlottenberg, a 
salon upholstered in white satin, a nursery, a reception- 
room adorned with marble statuary, an oak dining- 
room, a kitchen and bedrooms for several guests. There is 
nothing like it in the world, and a great many of the de- 
tails have been planned by the Emperor himself. 

The funeral of Prince Albert Victor, eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, took place on Wednesday. the 20th inst. 
The ceremonies began in Sandringham Parish Church, 
where the body had been lying since the previous Satur- 
day. The religious services there were confined to mem- 
bers of the royal family and to the household of the Prince 
of Wales. The Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
daughters, the Princess Louise, the Duchess of Fife, the 
Princess Victoria and the Princess Maud, were present 
Prince weorge of Wales, looking quite delicate, as did also 
the Princess Victoria May of Teck, was also there. After 
prayers had been read by Rev. A. J. Hervey, the services 
were concluded with the singing of the hymn, “ Thy Will 
Be Done.” The state staffs of both the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales were present. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies at Sandringham the coffin was conveyed to 
Wolverton Station, where a special train was in waiting 
to convey the body to Windsor. The body was taken to 
the station upon a gun-carriage, like that of any officer of 
the army, and the Prince of Wales, accompanied by thie 
Duke of Fife, walked the whole distance, two miles, be- 
tween the church and the railroad depot directly behind” 
the coffin. The other mourners followed incarriages. The 
funeral cars passed the outskirts of London at twoo’clock, 
the request for privacy made by the royal family being 
everywhere respected. While the train was conveying the 
body of the Duke to Windsor minute guns were fired from 
the warships and forts throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land with dull, constant booming. In addition to the fir- 
ing of guns, the bells from nearly every church-steeple in 
England were tolled during the whole time the body was 
on its way to Windsor. A special train carried the lead- 
ing members of the Government to Windsor. The gun- 
carriage bearing the body was escorted to St. George's 
Chapel by a detachment from the Tenth Hussars, Prince 
of Wales’s Own, the regiment in which the dead prince 
held the rank of major. The coffin was covered with the 
Union Jack, and upon it was placed the busby of the late 
Duke with his sword and sash. The dead man’s charger 
was led behind the gun-carriage. Following the body 
were all the personal attendants of the dead prince and the 
household of the Prince of Wales. 

A remarkable feat of rapid work in locomotive build- 
ing, which, it is said, eclipses any previous performance of 
a like nature in the history of mechanics, was the erection, 
last week, in less than ten working hours, from the driv- 
ing of the first pin and rivet to the application of the last 
coat of varnish, of a standard freight locomotive of the 
six-coupled type, weighing more than thirty-seven tons and 
able to haul a load of five hundred and sixty tons. The 
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work was done at the Stratford works of the Great 
Eastern Railway of England The work that held the 
record until last week was the erection, in June, 1888, 
at the Altoona works of the Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany, of a freight locomotive of the four-coupled type in 
sixteen hours fifty minutes. 





PATRICK EGAN, the United States Minister to Chili, with 
whose name the papers have been so busy of late, is a 
small-statured man of one-and-fifty, with a closely-cut, 
whitish-gray beard, and in manner is singularly gentle— 
almost to womanliness. He is wholly self-educated, hav- 
ing begun life as a messenger-boy in a flour mill in an 
Irish country-town. In the fullness of time he rose to be 
manager-director of the company, and subsequently be- 
came senior partner in the largest bakery in Ireland. 
Then he turned his attention to politics, and became an 
active worker in the ranks of the Advanced National 
Party. This was in 1863. Eight years later he took a 
prominent part in organizing the Home Rule League. In 
1879 he was chosen treasurer of the Land League, and was 
twice nominated for Parliament, but declined to stand be- 
cause he would not take the required oath of allegiance. 
Subsequently learning that the Government was conspir- 
ing to arrest him, he went to Holland, from whence he re- 
moved to the United States, settling in Lincoln, Neb., 
where he resided till March, 1890, when President Harri- 
son sent him to represent his adopted country in Chili. 
Withal, he is still interested in a Dublin flour mill, but he 
is a confirmed Prohibitionist, who never smokes and 
dresses neatly. 


SIR WILLIAM THOMPSON, the famous scientist, who was 
recently raised to the peerage by Queen Victoria, is a 
genial, homely Scotchman of seven-and-seventy, and, be- 
ing slightly lame, walks with the aid of a stout oaken 
stick. He dresses with regard for comfort rather than for 
appearances, and his care of the bawbees is often illus- 
trated by his contentions with London cabmen, for he has 
a knack of gauging just how far he can ride for a shilling 
to a mathematical nicety. His researches into electrical 
science have made him a world-wide fame. Many of the 
electrical wonders which we marvel at nowadays were 
foretold by him two decades ago. 


CHARLES H. ALDRICH, the new Solicitor-General of the 
United States, is a fine-looking man of powerful physique, 
with clear, sparkling eyes, and is rising one-and-forty. A 
Hoosier by birth, he graduated at Ann Arbor, and began 
to practice law in Chicago. This was in 1866. His appoint- 
ment to succeed Judge Taft is the result of a legal argu- 
ment he recently made at Washington before Judge Har- 
lan. After his speech, Attorney-General Miller spoke to 
him about becoming solicitor-general. He was taken by 
surprise, but finally accepted the office, the salary of which 
is seven thousand dollars a year. He has the reputation 
of being a first-rat» orator and a profound scholar. 


Lorp RoseBERY, in his recently-published “ Life” of 
Pitt, declares that the great statesman’s last words were: 
“T think [could eat one of Bellamy’s pies,” referring toa 
delicacy highly prized at the time in London. George 
Rose went on record, some time ago, as a witness to Pitt’s 
having breathed his last, saying: *‘Save my country, O, 
God!” while another version, related by Sydney Smith, 
was: “‘ Nurse, give me some barley-water!”? Next ? 


BisHoP DOANE, of Albany, affects the ultra-Anglican 
style of clerical costume. That is to say, he wears knee- 
breeches and buckles and silk stockings, with a closely- 
buttoned coat of severest broadcloth, and a cape of the 
same. He also adheres to the historic palmer hat, the 
brim being tied up with strips of ribbon, and wears a large 
golden crucifix suspended from his neck. All of which is 
as picturesque as it is undemocratic. 





+ e~ 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The subscribers and readers of ONCE A WEEK 
should give prompt and earnest attention to the 
offers made to renewing subscribers on the last 
Such 


offers have no precedent and are of enormous 


pages of each number of the Library. 


value. 
-e- —— 
PAYING TOLL AT THE OLD BRIDGE. 

WE all remember the story about the pretty young 
girl who was kissed by her lover during a sleigh-ride, 
and who gave herself away so idiotically by exclaim- 
ing: “‘1 declare, George’s moustache tasted just like ice- 
cream!” Our illustration shows the rapturous moment 
when Edwin, who has taken Angelina for a sleigh-ride, is 
about to taste the nectar of her lips, under the thin veneer 
of paying toll at the old bridge. Happy Edwin! Happy 
Angelina !—(See page 13.) 

THE QUEEN OF WURTTEMBURG. 

THE Queen of Wurttemburg is now twenty-seven years 
old, having been born October 10, 1864. Her full name is 
Charlotte Marie Ida Louise Hermine Mathilde. She is the 
eldest daughter of Prince William Charles Augustus of 
Schaumburg Lippe, her mother having been a daughter of 
Prince Anhalt. She married the king April 8, 1886, as his 
second wife, his first wife, Princess Marie of Waldeck hav- 
ing died April 30, 1882. Her husband ascended the throne 
on the death of his father, October 6, 1891.—(See front page.) 
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NEW YORK——THE NEW YEAR'S BALL AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN ON THE NIGHT 
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OF YOUTH AND AGE. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


A SONG 


WHEN on the dimpled cheek of Youth 
Health's blooming roses blow ; 

When songs of rapture, hope and truth 
From lips of beauty tlow ; 

When youthful feet right gaily bound 
Where thorn nor tare appears, 

How joyously the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The Youth beholds with fearless eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 
And hopes upon its summit high 
Ere long to carve his name. 
Joy thrills his heart ; in every sound 
Fame’s * bugle-call * he hears, 
And merrily the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The lady of his love must prove 
A queen of beauty rare ; 

No vain coquette, but wise in love, 
And true as she is fair. 

Amid the tender stars at night 
He sees her dear eyes shine, 

As, with a trusting, fond delight, 
He worships at her shrine ! 


When on the furrowed cheek of Age 
Care's hollow wrinkles show, 

The old man turns his life’s last page 
With trembling hand and slow 

Dark lower the skies ; in every sound 
Death’s mournful dirge he hears ; 

And wearily the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The Old Man sees through tear-blurred eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 
Where cherished hopes in ruin lie, 
Where none may mark his name. 
One little, lonely, nameless mound 
At every step appears, 
As mournfully the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The lady of his love, alas ! 
Hath closed her gentle eyes, 
With but one tiny tuft of grass 
To show him where she lies 
“Old wife of mine !*’ he whispers low, 

** Above thy grave I see 
The star of Faith, whose beams I know 


Shall cuide me soon to thee !” 


*#?e 
THE TOAD-STONE. 
~ UR ancestors were devout believersin amulets and 
(WP) charms, and, in the Middle Ages, the toad-stone was 
esteemed as one of the most potent of talismans. 
The immortal William—as Shakespeare is too often vul- 
garly designated—illustrates this by his well-known lines 
from ‘‘ As You Like It:” 
“* Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And thus our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


A celebrated cotemporary of his, De Boot, a great writer on 
gems, tells us that the only way in which to procure this 
wonderful talisman was to induce the reptile, by careful 
nursing, to become attached to your person; and, after 
having placed it under a species of hypnotism, to carefully 
put it upon a scarlet cloth, and, if the circumstances were 
favorable, it would disgorge this wonderful stone. This is 
fabie to acertain extent, but that there were a large number 
of so-called toad-stones, whose marvelous efficacy against 
poison and evil spirits were thoroughly believed in, even by 
the most learned of the Middle Ages, we have the authority 
of the great Erasmus to fall back upon, who visited En- 
gland in the time of Henry the Mormon, and who graphic- 
ally describes one he saw at Walsingham in Kent, dedi- 
cated to Our Ladye in these words: 

“ At the feet of the Virgin is placed a gem, to which no 
name has been given by the Greeks and Romans, but the 
French have entitled it after the toad, inasmuch as it rep- 
resents the figure of a toad so exactly that no art of man 
could do it so well. And the wonder is so much the greater 
that the stone is so small, and that the figure of the toad 
does not project from the surface, but shines through, as 
if inclosed in the gem itself.”” We think that our medieval 
friend must have mistaken the gem in question for some 
large insect, or even a tiny toad, which had in primeval 
times been entrapped and thus preserved in amber. But 
be this as it may, the toad-stone was a reality, as hundreds 
of examples handed down from the Middle Ages testify, 
generally set in silver rings, this metal] being selected in 
preference to gold for anything in the shape of an amulet. 
The great authority on gems, Mr. King, tells us that he 
has seen many of these toad-stones of great antiquity, and 
that their appearance resembles in color and shape an 
ordinary half filbert, somewhat flattened, and that he was 
honestly puzzled to account for their origin; but finding 
that many specimens had been obtained from the green- 
sand fermation, he felt assured that this supposed jewel 
from the head of a toad must have some other derivation. 

He prosecuted his inquiries, and discovered in the jaws 
of some antediluvian fish a series of these stones, which 
had served instead of teeth to crush the food of the ancient 
fossil. These in earlier times had become detached, and, 
being water-worn, had presented to the eyes of the imag- 
inative, already prepared for the resemblance, the embodi- 
ment of the toad, pure and simple. 

The bon vivants in the time of the Borgias were in 
constant dread of being poisoned, especially if they were 
sufficiently wealthy to excite the cupidity of the reigning 
power; and the toad-stone being considered a specific 
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against all kinds of poison, was swallowed whole, being 
supposed to drive all noxious matter through the bowels. 
It was also powdered and taken as a species of “ diuner 
pill,” illustrating the somewhat unsatisfactory condition 
of society in those days. 

oo 

THE LADIES’ PRIZE COMPETITION. 
AWARD OF PRIZES.—No. 3. 

A complete set of Bulwer’s Works has been awarded to 
Miss C. A. Young, 46 Laurel street, Boston Highlands, 
Mass., for the best essay on ‘“‘How to Dress Tastefully on 
One Hundred and Ffty Dollars A Year,” which is as fol- 
lows: 





HOW TO DRESS TASTEFULLY ON ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY DOLLARS A YEAR. 
cy( GREAT deal has been written in our daily and 
f i weekly papers about dressing tastefully on certain 
sums of money, varying all the way from twenty 
to one thousand dollars a year; but I do not remember 
that Ihave read any article yet, telling us daughters of 
Eve how we may dress tastefully on just one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

It is a subject—that of dress—to which we should give a 
proper amount of attention. To be sure, ‘‘handsome is 
that handsome does,” a saying as old as the hills; but it is 
a woman’s duty to look well, and if her looks may be 
improved by dress, my rule is, improve them. 

See that what you wear suits you—your person, your 
individuality. Make your costume to suit you, not your- 
self to suit your costume; with this the battle is half won 

You have one hundred and fifty dollars given you to 
dress during a year. Suppose it is spring. If you are a 
wise woman you will plan your spring and summer ward- 


robe together. Let your memorandum show the following: 


SPRING AND SUMMER MEMORANDUM. 









One pair thick outdoor shoes........ 

One pair fine shoes 

One pair = PREG AS Ssh teddies ecckarean’ ‘ 

Ce NOR oo o.59 irs na conc cdsoanssgaster cs 50 

Three pair hose 1.50 

EE WONUD Sy 55.05.05. 545.cchonsundesseee 1.50 
3.00 


One waterproof 
Underclothing 


SS errr 





Best hat and trimmings..................... 4.00 
Trimming same.............. eT ee 75 
Common hat, with ribbon (black) .............. 1.50 
RT Eres 5.00 
Nice lady’s cloth dress (black).................. 10.00 
SI CAPONS CARIBE). . 5... sb pnws eco ctbeevvesscces 9.00 
WV GMI WHIGE(OIROE). oi. 56 550s ae ic cncccscccs 1.50 
UNE adico03+s 10doktas Search cena es anes 6% 5.00 
RAR OBOE OID. «6c ou 05.5555. 020 isang v0 cveniss 1.50 
Light wash-muslin. ... ......... oo sean eet 1.50 
IN: 6S aso vica staph codmarecawerssiseevaeas 1.50 
CT: BOE gos 6 os Ab cio up kde gonks neck beeen 50 
Linings and dress fixings........... ......00.05- 5.00 
Laces, handkerchiefs, veils, etc...... .......... 5.00 














ER ed Vad do a0 0s a t0sb 0s ogy eeevanb eee = OF 5.00 
pe ree ee Gxabenee 1.50 
Three heavy undervests............ eee 2.25 
Hat trimmed........... Pe Peer ee 75 
POE BI MIATA... 0.2.2... oscoescsinveceaess 4.00 
Common hat, with old trimming.......... cocos _ 0fD 
Worsted dress (dark shade). ............ sseeee- 9.00 
TWO WAIT RA WIOVER. 5 065s. 6 5 x veeeaesunecees sts 2.50 
Linings and other essentials.................... 5.00 

26.75 26.75 

WINTER MEMORANDUM. 

I ras, Soh eakse Seas acnncs dee ss 10.00 
Fresh trimmings to remake black dress........ 2.00 
IIR cv aantsan Sata ceceee oes 8hee sna haksee 5.00 
Evening-dress..... 10.00 
OS Serres 4.00 
Remaking light worsted dress ........... 3.00 
DE ch deck at on0us0e ceeineeteockcecbhsensaue™ 5.00 
PE once sce rkcbhbes cee beecsesoetts sabe eed aticnhe 6.00 

45.00 45.00 

| ie ere pcan ase Serb sapaneeee spa eee $150.00 


A nice black dress is essential and can be made over a 
number of times, looking each time as nice as when new. 
It is suitable on all occasions, and may be made so that, by 
turning away at the throat and by inserting lace, it makes 
a very pretty evening-dress. One generally wears out 
waists before the skirts are past wearing, so that a black 
wash-silk waist, a color suitable to everybody and every- 
thing, is both desirable and economical. 

Nearly every one of limited means can make her own 
dresses—if not cut them, also—and that which would be 
spent at the dressmaker’s may be used to purchase ma- 
terial for another dress. If any one is so unfortunate as 
not to be able to make her uwn clothes, she must have 
fewer dresses during we yerr. Pray don’t try to econo- 
mize by getting eheap material, for in the end it does not 
pay, either in the looks or froin the money side. 

The same may be said of hats and bonnets as of dresses. 
Some women do all their millinery; but many can do their 
common work, thus saving expense. It is very satisfactory 
to have a hat or a bonnet to match the dress. This may 
be done with little expense by covering a frame with a 
piece of the dressgoods, and adding some ribbon, flower or 
feather. In getting black ribbon, always get good, for, by 
sponging and stiffening, it may be used on two or three 
different hats. Nice-looking handkerchiefs, gloves, etc., 
denote the lady. There is as much in taking care of these 
articles after they are purchased as there is in getting 
them. Gloves should fit, in the first place, and then be 
kept in shape by stretching them lengthwise after each 
wearing. Powder should be shaken into them at the same 
time to absorb perspiration. Frequently rub the boots and 
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shoes with a flannel wet with sweet oil, as it keeps them 
soft and prevents the kid from cracking and peeling. 

I think, although it may seem to be a contradiction, 
that the wardrobe improves with wear. ‘The first one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars has been spent. One year has gone 
by. If I had time and space I could show youa larger and 
better wardrobe at the beginning of the second year than 
at the first. l have two or three dresses that may be re- 
made a second time with, perhaps, a little new velvet or 
silk combined. 

There is no reason why a woman cannot dress on one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, and truly feel that she 
merits the saying, “‘ A thing of beauty isa joy forever.” 

“ORs ee 
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RESOUNDING SMILES. 

‘* Au,” yawned a bachelor, ‘this world is but a gloomy 
prison!” ‘To those in solitary confinement,” said a witty 
lady. 

WiIFE—“ That man has been staring at me for five min- 
utes!”” HuUsBAND—“ Well, you wouldn’t have known it if 
you hadn’t kept your eyes on him.” 

ScENE—Schoolroom. TEACHER— “Spell ‘weather.’ ”’ 
Boy— W-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r.”’, TEACHER—‘‘ Well, well, we’re 
in for a bad spell of weather, and no mistake !”’ 

STAGE FATHER—“ Really, Mr. Pote, you should come 
and hear my daughter sing. People hang upon every note.” 
Mr. PoTtE—‘‘H’m! She must have great powers of execu- 
tion.” 

Amy (speaking of the responsibilities of matrimony)— 
‘“Would you be afraid to marry on a thousand a year, 
Tom?” Tom—‘ Nota bit, if I could only find a girl with 
an income of that amount.” 

“I’M not going to play with Willie Waffles any more,”’ 
was Flossie’s dictum. ‘ Willie is a very nice little boy,” 
said her mother. ‘‘I don’t like him. In fact, I don’t like 
boys at all, mamma. I suppose it’s because I’m not old 
enough.” 

““AND do you really love me, George? ’’ she asked. ‘‘ Love 
you!”’ repeated George, fervently. ‘‘ Why, while I was 
bidding you goodby in the porch last night, dear, the dog 
bit a large piece out of the calf of my leg, and I never no- 
ticed it until I got home! Love you!” 

ROMANTIC DEATH—A young lady drowned in tears. 

UNPRECEDENTED TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT — ‘The pig 
market was quiet.” 

QUERY BY AN INNOCENT — “ Do ladies’ stockings have 
clocks on them because it would not be quite proper to set a 
watch on them ?” 

ON what supposition could a pocket-handkerchief build 
a house? If it became brick (cambric). 

‘‘MosT people,’ said Sydney Smith, “are willing to 
play the Good Samaritan, but without the oil and the two- 
pence.” 

Mrs. DE ToNE—‘‘ And what did you think of Rome 
Mrs. STARTUP—“Oh, they have such miserable shops 
there! Would you believe it? I went to every shop in 
Rome without finding some buttons I wanted to match!” 

AN English tourist sought refuge in an Irish cabin in a 
heavy shower, and, finding it about as wet inside as out, 
said to the owner: ‘ You have quite a pond on the floor.” 
‘““Yis; shure we have a great lake in the roof,” was the 
owner’s reply. 

In describing the murder of a man named Jorkins, a 
reporter thus commented on the event: ‘The murderer 
was evidently in quest of money; but luckily Mr. Jorkins 
had deposited all his funds in the bank the day before, so 
that he lost nothing but his life.” 

“A MARRIED man,” says one who knows, “can always 
pack a trunk more easily than a bachelor can. He gets 
his wife to do it for him.” 

LITTLE GIRL—‘‘ Mamma, why doesn’t the sea run over 
if all the water flows into it?”” MAamMa—‘“ Nonsense, 
child! Don’t you know it’s full of sponges ?”’ 

WIFE (one day after marriage)—“ No, dear, don’t give 
me any money; I might lose it.” SAME WIFE (one year 
after marriage)—‘“‘I took a ten-dollar bill from your 
pocket-book last night, John.” 

“Yes, my hands are soft,” said a conceited young 
“masher” the other night at a small party, as he looked 
admiringly at those useless appendages that had never 
done a day’s work. ‘“‘Do you know how I do it ?”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I wear gloves every night tosleepin.” ‘Do 
you sleep with your hat on also?” asked an old lady. The 
young fellow replied in the negative, and looked surprised 
because the company smiled. 

A Tipy FortTUNE—An orderly housewife. 
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A Boston girl is learning to play the cornet, and her 
admirers speak of her as “‘ The fairest flower that blows.” 

WHAT is the difference between a man at the masthead 
of a ship and the ship itself? The ship sails over the seas, 
and the man sees over the sails. 

WAITER (bawling to cook)—‘“‘One roast lamb and one 


potato!” OLD GENTLEMAN—“ No, no—not so much lamb, 
and more potatoes!” 


JANUARY 16, 1892. 
Mr. COLLIER: 

DEAR Sir.—I have received my prize for the essay, 
“How to Dress Tastefully on One Hundred and Fifty Dol- 
lars a Year.’”’ Iam more than pleased with the books: am 
delighted, and wish to extend my hearty thanks to ONCE 
A WEEK. Please pardon this tardy acknowledgment, asI 
was away when your agent left them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. 
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THE RABBIT-WAR IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


THE ranchers in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, in California, are 
waging a bitter war against the 
jack rabbit. It is intended as a 
war of extermination, but whether 
or not it will so prove is problem- 
atical. As a matter of fact, al- 
though millions of the pests have 
been slaughtered thus far this 
year, there is apparently little 
diminution in their ranks yet to be 
noticed. Ever since the settle- 
ment of the valley and its cultiva- 
tion, aided by irrigation, the rab- 
bits have been steadily increasing 
in number, and if a census could 
be taken of them it would doubt- 
less be found that they outnumber 
the other kinds of wild animals 
in the Golden State in a large 
ratio, always excepting that other 
great pest, the ground squirrel. 

Various means are used for 
making away with the rabbits. 
Poison has been found to work 
only moderately well, and, beside 
being dangerous because of the 
likelihood of killing domestic ani- 
mals, it isexpensive where so large 
an area has to be covered as in 
the case of the California ranch, 
which is hardly worth talking 
about unless it contains a thousand 
acres. Troops of ranchers have 
gone out with shotguns and slain hundreds of the pests in a 
few hours’ hunting, and one rancher of an inventive turn 
has tried a rabbit howitzer with no little success. But the 
most effective of all methods has been found to be that of 
the “rabbit drive.’”” San Francisco manufacturers make 
a kind of lath-and-wire lattice, generally four feet in 
height, which the ranchers buy in long strips, rolled up, 
and easily set upon posts to make a fence through which 
no rabbit can make his way. This fence is used in mak- 
ing a large inclosure, which has a wide opening at one end 
and is closed at all other portions. The farmers, their 
wives and families congregate at a certain spot on the 
plain and then form in a long line, generally several rods 
apart at the start. Some of the rabbit-drivers are, per- 
haps, in wagons, others on horseback, but most of them 
are on foot. They spread out into a large circle, and 
move, maybe a mile or more, in the direction of the pen. 
If it is seen that there are a large number of rabbits in the 
circle, frightened up by the moving army of ranchers, the 
excitement becomes intense. The drivers shout and flour- 
ish long sticks, making the fleet bunnies scurry along the 
ground at a lively rate of speed. The circle, with the rab- 
bits in it, is gradually narrowed down, and soon the little 
animals are seen huddling together in fright. Only one 
way remains open to them and that is toward the mouth 
of the pen. Through this they run and are soon seen 
jumping against the sides of the inclosure. The gateway 
is then closed, and the rabbits are at the mercy of the pur- 
suers. Into the pen rush the young men and old, all 
eager for the fray. It is a decidedly one-sided fray, for 
the cudgels of the ranchers are very active, and it is not 
long before the material for many a rabbit stew is heaped 
upon the ground. As great a number as two thousand 
have been slaughtered in one “‘drive.”” Sometimes large 
numbers of the imprisoned animals are taken alive and 
sent to San Francisco, where they are kept by the local 
lovers of the sport of coursing until such time as a match 
shall be arranged. The skins of the animals are of little 
value, nor is the flesh very highly esteemed as food. But 
the rancher who gazes at the fallen ones in the pen does 
so with satisfaction written all over his face, for they will 
no more devour his crops nor nibble the bark from his 
fruit trees. 

The war goes on right merrily, and it may not be 
many years before California will rid itself of these de- 
structive pests. 
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ANECDOTES. 


How QUEEN VICTORIA POPPED THE QUESTION.—Albert 
and Victoria met for the first time when they were both 
seventeen years old. The young prince and his brother 
went to England to pay a visit to their aunt and cousin, 
and the young couple were brought together. Albert at 
that time was rather short and thick-set, but fine-looking, 
rosy-cheeked, natural and simple in his manners, and of a 
cheerful disposition. He took a great deal of interest in 
everything about him, and while on his visit to England he 
spent much time in playing on the piano with his cousin 
Victoria, who was then a slight, graceful and interesting 
girl. 

She fell in love with him at once; but he, though he 
liked her, was not so quickly impressed. He wrote to his 
Uncle Leopold that “ our cousin is very amiable,” but had 
no stronger praise for her. Albert then returned to the 
Continent, and spent some years in travel and study, writ- 
ing occasionally to Victoria and she to him. Meanwhile, 
King William IV. died, and Victoria, in her eighteenth 
year, ascended the British throne. 

The young prince’s next visit took place in the year after 
this event, and now his object was to plead for the hand 
and heart of the young Queen. Victoria could scarcely 
believe her eyes when she saw him. The short, thick-set 
boy had grown into a tall, comely youth, with elegant 
manners and a strikingly handsome face. Soon after she 
wrote to her Uncle Leopold, “ Albert’s beauty is most 
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striking, and he is most amiable and unaffected—in short, 
very fascinating.” 

A few days after his arrival, Victoria had made up her 
mind; and, sending for Lord Melbourne, the Prime Min- 
ister, told him that she was going to marry Prince Albert. 
The next day she sent for the Prince ;.and, ‘‘in a genuine 
outburst of heartiness and love,’’ she declared to him that 
he had gained her whole heart and would make her very 
happy if he would share his life with her. He responded 
with warm affection, and thus they became betrothed. 

The Queen not only thus “‘ popped the question,” but 
insisted that the marriage should take place at an early 
day. This was in the summer of 1839; and in the early 
winter of 1840 the young couple were married in the royal 
chapel of St. James, in the midst of general rejoicing and 
with great pomp and ceremony. 

WOULD AND SHOULD.—A pupil in a quiet boarding- 
school in Pennsylvania displayed, sometime since, no small 
degree of industry in collecting autographs of distinguished 
persons. James Russell Lowell was one of the number 
addressed. The address to him was in substance: “I 
would be very much obliged for your autograph.” The 
response contained a lesson that many besides the ambi- 
tious pupil have not learned: ‘“ Pray donot say hereafter 
‘I would be obliged.’ If you would be obliged, be obliged 
and be done with it. Say, ‘I should be obliged,’ and oblige 
yours truly, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.” 

—____-__—_ »-@-4 ee 
THE QUOTATION CONTEST. 

The answers sent in by the following persons have been 
adjudged so excellent that we gladly publish their names: 
Mrs. John Howe, Brady, Shelby Co., Ind. ; Mrs. Otis Olsen, 
Portland, Traill Co., North Dakota; Miss Viola Wailes, 
298 Second street, Memphis, Tenn.; Minnie E. Paul, 32 
Reed Place, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Virginia Claybaugh, 
Frankfort, Ind.; Sallie E. Ballantyne, 223 5. Main street, 
West End, Pittsburg, Pa.; Eliza K. Reid, Gallatin, 
Tenn. ; S. W. Berger, 707 Fifth street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Thomas R. Hardwick, 1115 Seventh street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Y. M. McCully, 531 Second street, 
Louisville, Ky.; L. Burger, Pension Office, Washington, 
D. C.; Fannie F. Hart, 265 Sidney avenue, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. ; 
Miss A. E. Pierce, 693 Los Robles avenue, Pasadena, Cal. ; 
Mrs. B. F. Reynolds, Tecumseh, Mich. ; Mrs. Elizabeth C 
Craig, 69 Broad street, Hornellsville, N. Y.; E. B. Hudson, 
131 Pearl street, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. JamesS. Knox, P. O. 
Box, 130, Vivay. Ind.; W. A. Shepard, P. O. Box 465, Grav- 
erse City, Mich.; Mrs. H. A. Schmidt, 608 Olive street, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Elizabeth A. Royce, 3 Railroad avenue, 
Middletown, N. Y.; Mrs. H. L. Adams, Middletown, 
Orange Co., N. Y.; Joseph J. Welch, 1209 Broadway, Al 
bany, N. Y.; Louis C. Voegler, 229G street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. W. R. Wightman, 409 E. First South 
street, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss Sarah E, Collins, 2411 
Forest ave., Benton, W. St. Louis, Mo. ; May Bolio, 422 Vine- 
wood ave., Detroit, Mich.; Amy Boggs, Manchester, Iowa; 
S. W. Mayers, Exeter, N. H.; Abbie F. Salisbury, Platts- 
mouth, Cass Co., Neb.; Mrs. M. C. Newell, 11 Shove street, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Mrs. O. M. Palmer, Tecumseh, Mich. ; 
Josephine Hammond, 43 Blue Hill avenue, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Mrs. James E. Thomas, Newark, O.; Bertha L. Siscon, 
279 Acushnet avenue, New Bedford, Mass.; W. E. Boyl- 
ston, Room 705, Lewis Building, Pittsburg, Pa. ; J. Hender- 
son, 623 Ivy street, Shadyside, Pittsburg, Pa.; H. L. Wick- 
ham, P. O. Box 382, Middletown, N. Y.; Mrs. H. A. Rob- 
erts, 64 Nottingham street, Glenmere, Lynn, Mass.; Mary 
Abernethy, West Union, Iowa: Chas. D. Waiees, 67 Adams 
street, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. E. B. Pendleton Ohio Co., 
Hz.rtYord, Kentucky; Jennie Wetmore, Houlton, Maine ; 
Mary Holcome, Vinton, Benton Co., Ia.; Mrs. E. H. Miles, 
1505 Pacific avenue, Atlantic City, N. J.; Miss May Duffy, 
No. 126 State street, Rochester, N. Y.; E. L. H. Buckley, 
1984 East Cumberland street, Philadelphia, Pa Ella 
Hutchison Ellwanger, 520 Main street, Frankfort, Ky. ; 


Mrs. J. S. Vetter, Belvidere, N. J.; Miss Jeanne Barber, 
220 Seventh street, Paducah, Ky.; W. C. Sheely, Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; Annie S. Kendall, Greenwich, Washington Co., 
N. Y.; Mrs. Kittie W. Higgins, 31 Becket street, Portland, 
Me.; Miss Ray Cassady, Vallejo, Cal.; F. Carroll Fow, 
1229 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Egbert Bagg, 
191 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y.; Jennie M. Martin, Le 
Mars, Ia.; Bertha M. Horton, 22 Leach street, Salem, Es 
sex Co., Mass.; Mrs. Naomi Everett, Huntington, W. Va 
J. Edwin Moses, 9 Pine street, New York City; Mary 
Fraser, 160 West avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. James G. 
Sisson, 275 Acushnet avenue, New Bedford, Mass. ; Emma 
M. Randall, 732 1-2 Carroll street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs 
M. E. Lockwood, Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind.; Mrs. A. M 
Bell, 434 State street, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss Mary 
Wilson, Cole Harbor Road, Dartmouth, Halifax Co., N.s 
William H. Hill, Keene, N. H.; William A. Boyd, Salem, 
Forsythe Co., N. C.; Mattie H. Loomis, 24 Howard street, 
South Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. M. E. Hudson, 131 North 
Pear] street, Albany, N. Y. 
-~e< 
THREE NEW CONTESTS. 

A COMPLETE set of Charles Dickens, in six royal octavo 
volumes, substantially bound with compressed English 
cloth, spring back casing and highly ornamented with gold 
laid side stamps. This set contains the famous Cruik 
shank and Barnard illustrations, and shall be given, re- 
spectively, to each of the three persons sending in the best 
replies to the three following contests: 

NO. 1. 

The competitors in this contest are required to name, 
according to their individual judgment, the three most at 
tractive literary features of ONCE A WEEK during the past 
year (1891). A reason must be given for each selection 

NO. 2. 

The competitors in this contest are required to suggest 
three new popular literary features for ONCE A WEEK for 
the coming year (1892), with due reasons for such selec- 
tions. 





NO. 3. 


The competitors in this contest are required to suggest 
a new but practical method for obtaining new subscribers 
to ONCE A WEEK. 

Those desiring to enter one, or all, of these contes 
should read the following rules carefully, as any com- 
etitors whose answers do not meet these conditions will 
Be excluded from the contest without notice. 

All answers must be written im ink, on one side of the 
paper only, and should be inclosed in an envelope ad- 

th 
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dressed, ‘‘ Editor ONCE A WEEK, 523 West Thirteen 

street, New York City,’’ with the word “ contest,’’ followed 
by the numbers {, 2 or 3, as the case may be, conspicu 
ously written in the lower left-hand corner of the envelope 
Envelopes so addressed will not be opened until the close 
of the contest, so that all letters in connection with the 
contest that do not contain lists should not have this addi- 
tion. In all cases where a reply to such letters is required, 


a ote te stamped and addressed envelope should he 


closed. All inquiries must be made by mail. No commu- 
nications can be received on-post-cards, by telegraph or by 
hand. No queries will be answered in the paper, and the 
editors cannot receive calls from the competitors in regard 
to these contests. The contest is open to all readers of 


ONCE A WEEK, but a person is allowed to send but one 
answer in competition for each prize. Where one perso! 
answers more than one contest, each answer should be 
mailed in a separate envelope. On every answer the name 
and post-office address of the sender must be writter 
full, on the ton left-hand corner of the first page of 
answer. Competitors are requested to bear in mind 
it is quite unnecessary for any note of explanatx 
otherwise, to accompany answer. Under no circumst 


should any sort of communication be inclosed in the same 
envelope with the answer. Competitors who, for any rea 
son, send duplicate lists, are requested to mark them as 
such. All lists must be sent so that they shall be ree / 
on or before February 14, 1892. No answer can be cor 
rected or amended by letter or otherwise after it is sent 
The names of the prize-winners, with their answers and 
portraits will be published as soon thereafter as a decision 
is reached. We cannot undertake to retur nswers 
which. for an otice ind to this rule we 


can make no exceptior 
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THE ROMANCE OF A MAD- 
HOUSE. 
By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


CHAPTER IL. 
HOW I CAME TO WRITE THE STORY. 


, FREELY confess that 
I do not know how to 
write this story; but 
Hilda says it must be 
written, and Hilda is 
my wife. Most mar- 
ried men will under- 
stand that the force 
which compels me to 

; undertake something 
for which I feel I have no inclination or 
aptitude is a very strong one; my little 
wife is the best and dearest creature in the 
world, but there would be no perfect peace 
in our home if I did not humor her in this, 
and in all things. 

‘“‘T only want my own way in everything, 
she says to me sometimes, ‘‘and then you 
may do anything in the world you like 
with me.” Ido let her have her own way 
in everything, for the old reason, which has 
made man the slave of woman from the 
time of Adam—because I love her; but I 
put to her sometimes, teasingly, whether 
any man might not do the same with his 
wife if he treated her in the same way. 
Women, bless their hearts, would never, I 
fancy, be anything but angels if they were 
never crossed or contradicted, or men 
either, 

My wife denies this: she says that men 
cannot help themselves—that they have not 
the natural sweetness of disposition which 
women possess—that they are always 
craving for change—that if things invaria- 
bly went right with them, if they always 
had their own way in everything and were 
never contradicted or crossed, they would 
grumble at the monotony. Women, she 
says, are more placid and contented; and 
perhaps she ought to know. 

It was last week that Hilda first broached 
this subject seriously ; she had hinted at it 
before, but I had taken no notice. She was 
sitting on my knee; the tender shadows of a 
late summer evening weve stealing into the 
room, and the little woman was amusing 
herself in her favorite way, rumpling my 
hair this way and that: it makes my head 
look like a porcupine, but Hilda says I 
ought to like it, so I submit with as good a 
grace as possible; and, indeed, though I 
grumble, I should miss the touch of those 
soft, white fingers. 

After a little while she laid her head 
down on my shoulder, with her dear face 
resting close against mine, and grew sud- 
denly grave and silent: and I knew well 
what she was thinking about; sol held her 
a little more firmly, and dropped a kiss 
upon her lips. 

“You know what I am thinking about, 
don’t you, Lal ?”’ she said, an old sadness, 
that I fear sometimes I shall never entirely 
banish, coming into her eyes. 

“Yes, my darling,” I answered, ‘“‘ I know. 
Don’t think of it.’’ 

““T was thinking,’’ she went on, “that you 
ought to write a story all about it, and have 
it published. I think it ought to be writ- 
ten.”’ 

I laughed a little. 

“But, my darling, why ?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘Oh, because I think it ought,” she said ; 
hat being, of course, a good and sufficient 
sason. ‘ When will you begin, Lal ?” 

‘Not at all, Hilda,” I returned. ‘‘ What 
do I know about writing stories ?” 

‘“*You don’t want to know anything,” the 
small woman returned. “Itis the easiest 
thing in the world, especially when you 
have all your material to hand. You just 
sit dewn and write things plainly and sim- 
ply as they happened. You need not go 
straining after what dramatists call ‘a 
good curtain’ at the end of each chapter. 
Just take your pen and write the story as 
you would tell it, and don’t pretend, Lal, 
my own dearest” (a good deal of hair- 
combing with slender fingers, and coaxing 
with kisses here), ‘“‘that my boy is not as 
clever as any other man.” 

I made one more attempt to get out of it. 

“But, my darling,’ I said, “I should 
think that to have the story written would 
be painful to you.” 

‘Not in the least,’’ she answered. ‘‘ The 
only thing that would be painful to me 
would be to have my own dear husband re- 
fuse to do something I asked him. That 
would break my heart!” 

Most husbands will see that circum- 
stances were too strong for me. I gavein; 
my wife’s heart is still unbroken. Except- 
ing when now and then that shadow creeps 
across her face—and sometimes I fancy it is 
growing to be only the shadow of a shadow 
now—she is the brightest little woman in 
the world! 





” 






CHAPTER IL 
AN INVITATION. 


I SUPPOSE a man who is used to spinning 
yarns finds it easy enough, as easy as wom- 
en used to find it to spin flax; but to aman 
who, asa rule, only takes up his pen to 
draw a deed, write a letter to a client, or 
perform any of the otherunromantic work 
of a conveyancing lawyer’s office, it seems 
hard indeed. But my wife’s will is law, so 
here goes ! 

Five years agol was sitting in my cozy 
chambers in Clifford’s Inn, listening to the 
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wind as it rustled among the leafless trees, 
warming my feet at the fire, and trying to 
make up my mind as to what I should do 
on that particular evening. 

My rooms, as I have said, were cozy. I 
had plenty of books to read, innumerable 
pipes tosmoke; but man is a sociable ani- 
mal and generally craves for the company 
of his kind; and I freely confess that 
hated being alone. My dearest girl, before 
she became my wife, often blamed me for 
keeping late hours; but, as I used to ask 
her, what has a bachelor to stay at home 
for? A lonely hearth and a solitary fire 
are not cep and on that particular 
evening, no one having dropped in to keep 
me company, I determined to go out. 

Clifford’s Inn is, in my opinion, a very 
convenient place to live in; you are within 
walking distance of eyerything, and you 
are away from the noise and rattle of 
the streets. I put on my hat and coat, 
strolled out into Fleet street, and walked 
briskly, the cold wind blowing in my face, 
to my own particular club, a non-political, 
ultra-Bohemian one, where I was always 
sure of meeting a lot of good fellows and 
hearing the chit-chat of the world of Art 
and Literature. 

I was just ascending the stairs, when 
someone clapped me on the back and a 
hearty voice, which I knew belonged to my 
old friend Jack Baker, said: 

‘Well met, old chap; you are the very 
man I wanted to see! Got anything on for 
to-morrow night?” 

‘‘No,” I said, slowly, looking down the 
tablet of memory; ‘‘no, I don’t think so.” 

“Then I’m going to take you toa dance— 
to such a dance as you will probably never 
have the chance of going to again.” 

‘Such a very swell affair?” I asked, 
beckoning one of the waiters and ordering 
what we wanted. ‘I’m sure I am very 
much obliged to you.” 

“ But it is not a swell affair,” he broke in 
—‘‘not a society affair at all; still I do 
think it is just the sort of queer, weird 
dance you will enjoy. Do you remember 
Fred Stone ?”’ 

“Fat Freddy ? ”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, laughing at the remem- 
brance of our schoolboy days; “he went 
into the medical prefession, and now he is 
one of the doctors at Widelands, the Na- 
tional Criminal Lunatic Asylum.” 

“Yes,” I said, feeling slightly mixed. 
“What has that to do with the iene you 
were speaking of ?”’ 

“Only this, old chap—the dance is at 

Widelands; it is the annual dance for the 
women patients. Stone wants me to go, 
and he asked me to bring another fellow ; 
so, as you used to know him, I thought of 
you.”’ 
. “To dance with lunatics,” I said, not 
with any special intonation of joy in my 
voice, “‘and criminal lunatics into the bar- 
gain.” 

“Yes; why not?” he returned! “I dare- 
say they dance very well, and I daresay 
you have danced with lunatics before now ; 
to my mind, half the people in a ballroom 
generally do look mad, especially the men 
and women who have not learnt to grow 
old gracefully ; and—but that’s nothing to 
do with it. It will be a curious sight, and 
I should think you would enjoy it.’ 

“Oh, I will go, I said, though I confess I 
did not care much about it. ‘‘ Where is the 
confounded place?” 

“In Buckshire. Stone will put us up for 
the night. We must start about half-past 
four to-morrow afternoon ; and then we can 
have dinner with him, dress at his place, 
which is somewhere in the groundsof the 
asylum, and go off to the ball. What time 
shall I call for you ?” 

“Come to my chambers at_ half-past 
three,” I answered. Then, that being set- 
tled, we dritted off into other subjects of 
conversation, strolled out of the club, down 
the Strand, looked into the “‘ Gaiety,” had a 
farewell drink together, and then, remind- 
ing each other of the hour at which we 
were to meet, went off to our separate dig- 
gings. 


CHAPTER III. 
A STRANGE MEETING. 


ASA rule there is nothing very interest- 
ing ina railway journey. Jack and I were 
such old chums that we did not feel obliged 
to talk to each other all the time, but just 
sat well into our own particular corners, 
put our feet up, _—s our pipes, read our 
papers, and did the journey comfortably. 
Stone was waiting for us on the platform, 
and seemed jolly glad to see us; of course, 
he made the old joke that I had grown, and 
I returned that so had he—thinner, tho’ in- 
deed he was stout enough still. A smart 
dogcart was standing outside the station, 
oat after we had taken our seats, we started 
off at a brisk trot along a wide, well-kept 
road, with pine trees innumerable, which 
threw outa pungent aromatic odor, grow- 
ing upon either side. 

“ Well, here you are !”’ Stone said, hearti- 
ly. ‘‘Ever been to anything of the sort be- 
fore, Dickenson ?”’ 

“No,” I answered ; ‘‘madhouses have 
not been much in my line. Hope the pa- 
tients are not dangerous.”’ 

“Bless your heart, no,” he returned, 
laughing. ‘Of course, we have some dan- 
gerous patients; but those you will see to- 
night are quiet enough, and half of them 
sane enough.” 

“Sane enough,” Jack repeated from the 
back of the trap; “Then how have they 
come to be in a lunatic asylum ?”’ 

“They would not be in an ordinary luna- 
tic asylum,” Stone said, ‘‘but you must re- 
member that this is the National Crimina! 
Lunatic Asylum. Judges and juries have 
not the heart to hang every poor, wretched 
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mother whoin her misery and shame, or 
want and poverty, whichever it happens to 
be, murders her baby; so they bring them 
in mad, and send them here. Eighty per 
cent. of our women patients are here for 
the crime of infanticide, and half of them 
are as sane as you are.” 

‘“*Poor creatures!” I said. 
they stop there all their life ?”’ 

“Oh dear, no,” Stone returned; ‘‘ we 
send some cases out when’’—laughingly— 
‘““we have cured them; but often they are 
not happy in the world, and come back to 
us. You see, Dickenson, though many of 
them are not really mad in the full sense 
of the word, they are not women of strong 
will or intellect; if trouble takes hold of 
them, they cannot fight against it; if temp- 
tations assail them, they cannot withstand 
them ; like enough, if they got into trouble 
again they would commit the old crimes 
again ; they are safest and happiest with 
us. 

‘*But surely some of them are mad?” I 
said 

“Of course, my dear fellow,’’ Stone re- 
turned, ‘“‘we have our cases that it would 
not be safe to go near if they could possi- 
bly get hold of a weapon of any sort; in- 
deed, one or two of our doctors, and the 
male attendants, have been a good deal 
hurt in struggles with the dangerous pa- 
tients, male and female. You will see some 
women mad as hatters, only not danger- 
ously so, and some men in the band who 
you will know in a moment have not their 
proper balance of brain.” 

“And the men,” I asked, ‘ what is their 
general crime ?”’ 

“Oh, it varies,’ he answered. ‘ Nothing 
like so many of them have committed mur- 
ders; they have not the same temptation 
to kill and hide away; they have done all 
manner of crimes. ere we are!”’ 

We were passing through a wide gate- 
way, and entered a beautiful garden, with 
neat, broad pathways, wide flower-beds 
and huge hedges of some hardy evergreen 
upon either side. 

“A fine place,’ I said to Stone, as the 
great asylum rose before us, “ and jolly 
grounds,” 

“A capital place,” he answered. “I am 
as happy as a sandboy here. I have a jolly 
little place, you will see it in a moment: 
fine stabling, beautiful surroundings, pleas- 
ant society—I am not alluding to the pa- 
tients, but the other doctors, their wives 
and sisters; in fact, I feel I have fallen 
upon my feet here. This is my shanty,” 

e drew up before a pretty little house 
overshadowed by great trees and sur- 
rounded by high green hedges, between 
which we had driven over a zigzag road. I 
thought to myself, as a Bae ay chi boy 
came forward to take the horse and trap, 
and the front-door opened, letting out a 
flood of yellow light across the whiter radi- 
ance of the moon, that I should not mind 
being a doctor in the National Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum myself. 

“Will you want the trap again, sir ?”’ the 
chubby-faced boy asked. 

“Not unless it snows, Bob,’ Stone an- 
swered. ‘Come along, you fellows !”’ 

We had a wash, dressed, and then sat 
down toacapital dinner. Stone told us sto- 
ries of the asylum, and the particulars of 
the crimes of one or two of the ladies we 
were to meet; then we began talking of 
more personal subjects. 

“So neither of you fellows is married,” 
Stone said, and we both admitted the soft 
impeachment. 

“1 don’t think either of us is even en- 
gaged,’ I said, looking at Jack to contradict 
me if | was wrong. ‘I have met heaps of 
nice girls, of course; it seems to me that 
most girls are nice, and they run jolly pret- 
ty, too, now ; don’t knowif it isanything to 
do with how they dress, or do their hair, 
or——”’ 

“Other people’s hair!’’ Stone interrupt- 
ed, laughing. 

“But I have never yet come across the 
girl I wanted to marry,” I went on, taking 
no notice of the interruption. “‘ Lhave never 
what you call ‘fallen in love ;’ wish I could 
sometimes; from what I hear, it is jolly 
nice.”’ 

“Nil desperandum,” Jack said ; ‘‘perhaps 
you will fall in love to-night, ideenaee. 
As for you, Stone, you ought to marry, cer- 
tainly; you seem to want a wife in this 
pretty house. For fellows like Dickenson 
and me, getting married seems a serious 
thing ; there is the breaking-up of the bach- 
elor home, giving up beloved chambers; 
and, by Jove, how a fellow does grow to 
love his diggings, his long array of pipes, 
his sporting pictures, his pretty actresses in 
their neat frames, his ease and comfort, his 
power togo out and come in when he likes 
and at any time he likes, and no questions 
asked. There seems a general break-up in 
the life of a fellow who has lived in cham- 
bers when he gets married—a sort of weed- 
ing-out of this, that and the other—a fare- 
well toa time that has had its sweets, its 
charms, indeed, though there have been bad 
heads in the mornings; a farewell to free- 
dom ; though, of course, we all believe the 
slavery will be sweeter in a way, still we 
can but feela pang at closing that chapter 
of the book of life. But when a fellow is 
like you, Stone, and has a house and a 
kitchen, and a couple of maid-servants, not 
to mention a stable-boy, it almost seems to 
me that a wife is something he wants to 
make all complete and perfect ; you have 
no clubs to spend your evenings in here, 
old man.” 

“No, Stone answered ; “‘ but as a matter 
of fact,” blushing a little, ‘‘Iam thinking 
of taking a wife; you will see my little 
woman at the dance to-night.” 

Both my face and Jack’s face fell; was it 
possible that old Stone was going to marry 
one of the sane lunatics ?” 


* And will 
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“To-night !’’ I repeated, in rather a hor- 
rified voice. 

“Yes,” he answered; then, seeing our 
thoughts written in our expressions, burst 
out laughing. 

“Oh, she is not one of the patients; they 
won’t all be lunatics at the dance,’”’ he said ; 
*‘we have a good many visitors. My little 
woman—Dorothy is her name—(how sweet 
those old-fashioned names are!)—is the 
head doctor’s sister, and the—well, you will 
see her yourself to-night, and if you don’t 
envy me, ’m a Dutchman!” 

Of course we congratulated him, and of 
course we felt a little envious. We were 
very happy in our bachelor life—happier, 
we thought then, I daresay, than we should 
be in any other state—but Stone was going 
to have something which we were not, at 
least not yet awhile, and it seemed to us it 
was not quite fair. Of course we chaffed 
him, and called him a poor devil—fellows 
always do call one another “ poor devils” 
when they are going to be married—but, 
bless you, we did not mean it, and he knew 
that we did not, and smiled and looked 
twice the man I thought he ever could 
look. 

I don’t believe three fellows ever felt hap- 
pier than we did when we started to walk 
from Stone’s house to the asylum. It was 
a lovely moonlight, frosty night; the trees 
and pathways were covered with diamonds, 
the sky was almost blue, and the stars— 
well, lam no hand at description, but that 
night the stars were more beautiful, more 
lovely and impudent than ever I have seen 
them; my wife’s eyes are the only more 
beautiful things than those stars that I have 
ever seen, and they—well, next time you 
meet her, just look at them; only, don’t let 
her catch you, for she has a way then of 
lowering her lids and disappointing a fel- 
low ; she used to do it when we were lovers, 
and sometimes she’s shy even now of letting 
me peep into those lovely eyes. 

“Do all the quiet women-patients come 
to the ball, Stone ?”’ I asked, as we tramped 
along. 

“Not they,” he returned ; ‘some of them 
feel their position, and don’t care to, per- 
haps from fear they might meet someone 
whom they knew before they came to us; 
but most of them begin preparing for next 
year’s ball almost as soon us this year’s is 
over! Poor creatures, you would not be- 
lieve the trouble some of them take to 
smarten themselves up for this affair; 
some from vanity, some so that outsiders 
may not think they are patients; two or 
three of them are sure to tell you that they 
are visitors.” 

“They have sense enough to know, then, 
that they are in a lunatic asylum ?” 

“Bless my soul! yes, they know well 
enough. Most of them remember what 
their crime was, but not all; some find a 
pleasure in talking of it, but do not encour- 
age them in that.” 

“Not 1,” Isaid. ‘‘I am not fond of hor- 
rors. You'll scarcely believe it, Stone, but 
I feel almost nervous.” 

“Only almost,” Jack said. “Ido, quite. 
I have a sensation of cold water down my 
back and decided giving at the knees. 
Here we are, I suppose ?” 

We had come round to the broad front of 
the building—a blaze of light streamed out 
from an open doorway, carriages were 
driving up, men who looked like male at- 
tendants standing about—and following 
Stone, we entered the asylum, gave up our 
hats and coats; then he led us into a refresh- 
ment-room. 

“You had better have something, you 
fellows,” he said, “ particularly if you feel 
a bit chippy. Molesworth,’”’ turning to a 
man who was helping himself to sherry, 
‘these are my friends, Lel Dickenson and 
Jack Baker. Baker, Dickenson, this is Dr. 
Molesworth.” 

“Glad to see you,’’ Dr. Molesworth said 
speaking slowly and precisely. ‘ You‘e 
better take something; you will find it 
hard work dancing with the patients. 
You’ve not been here before ?” 

“No,” I answered, listening to hear any 
maniac screams of laughter or rage, but 
hearing only the scrapings of the fiddles 
and the hum of voices; “this is our first 
experience. Shall we get a dance or two 
with the visitors, or must we dance only 
with the patients ?” 

“You may, perhaps, get one dance or so 
with the visitors,” Dr. Molesworth said; 
“but the ball is for the amusement of the 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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DOLLY’S DIARY. 


I call her. 
mp up! Dolly, dear ; 


I must wash and dress you, 
Breakfast time is near. 





Half-past eight! My darling 


Never screams nor cries, 





‘“* FINGER” SONG, FOR THE BABIES. 
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TEN LITTLE SERVANTS. 


Tune.—‘ SING A SONG OF 


I HAVE ten little servants, 


Who work for me right well; 
What I should do without them, 


I really cannot tell. 
Chorus.—\'ve five here and five there, wherever I may go ; 
I clap my hands and there they are, all standing in a row. 


These busy little servants 


Are in five pairs, you see; 


A right one and a left one 


In size will just agree. 


I’ve five here and five there, etc. 
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When the soapy water 


Gets into her eyes. 





Nine o'clock ! 


Dx Ily’s k vely hair, 


While combing 


Off came all her ringlets, 
Leaving her head bare ! 


Half-past nine! Dear Dolly 
Tumbled on the grass ; 
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And I trod upon her 
‘Alas ! 


Pretty face! 


Ten o'clock ! 


cr or 
going 


To kind 


Fell. 


I'll take Dolly with 


me ; 


He'll soon make 


her well. 


Sometimes I put a brass hat 


AVEVA, Upon this middle one ; 


I’m 


Doctor 


It helps to push my needle, 





And get my sewing done. 
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I've five here and five there, et 


My eight good little fingers 


Will help me do my sums. 


How could I hold my pencil 


Without my little thumbs ? 


I’ve five here and five there, etc. 
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(HE fad of wearing black silk underclothing is dying 
ut among New York society women, and they are return- 
ng to less striking shades. This may be due to the fact that 

sleeping between black sheets now being introduced, 
and fancy demands a change of color for underclothing. 
A real society woman could hardly be expected to invent 
anything new and the idea of black sheets comes from 
An item was printed in a London paper some 
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EVENING WRAP—The u.st sketch shows a long 

three graduated capes, each one edged with white Thibet lamb and 

silver braid. It is made of a delicate gray-faced cloth and lined richly with brocaded silk 
collar rises up to the wearer ars, and the 


circular-cloak for evening wear. 


garment reaches to within about 
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The chief novelty of the present season is the long- 
basqued riding-jacket, whieh, for the present, has quite 
taken the place of the short-basqued bodice. The figure is 
not shown to so much advantage in the former, and it is 
probable that there will be a reaction in favor of the latter 
as soon as the warm weather returns. The longer ones 
are very protective and cozy. 

The Ladies’ Gallery in the Senate is better filled daily 
than ever before at this season of the year. And what is 
more, the women who occupy the narrow, uncomfortable 
seats listen attentively to the doings of the Senate and 
seem to have an intelligent interest in all that is going on. 

Trimmed silk blouses for evening wear are very popu- 
lar; also low-necked ones in pale shades of surah or 
bengaline, trimmed with chiffon to match; these are 
adapted to wear with any skirt. 

There is one vocation particularly fitted to a woman 
who has deftness and skill combined with artistic taste. 
This vocation is to furnish floral and table decorations for 
elegant entertainments. One woman on the Pacific Coast 
has built up avery successful and flourishing business 
during the past six years. : 

Mrs. Cornilia James, professor of English at the Com- 
mercial College at Fiume, enjoys the honor of being the 
only woman inthe Austrian Empire to hold a professor- 
ship in the public schools for boys. 
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BEST DRESSED WOMAN IN NEW 


It consists of | without a hip seam. 
bordered with two rows of wavy 
A high, 
twelve inches from | ment decorates the sleeves. 


checked silk. 


kirt hen 
BUCKLE COAT—Sketch No. 2 consists of a three-quarters’ length, black bison cloth coat, made | 


go that a certain leader of fashion had gone to 
sleeping between black silk A New York woman 
wrote at once toa friend in London and had the report 
firmed. Thereupon, in New York, that woman bestowed 
her own fair form between the blackest silk sheets that 


could supply, and so the fad took root. 


time a 
sheets 


Gotham 
Thus speaks Frances Willard: ‘ Bonneted women are 
not in normal condition for thought; high-heeled women 


are not in normal condition for motion; corseted women 
are not innormal condition for motherhood. Each of the 
restrictions and contortions involved by these crimes in 
dress is a distinct violation of loving laws given by our 
Heavenly Father for our highest happiness and growth 
I] wonder that men, in their broader outlook and 
rial power, do not forbid this thing by statute in the inter- 

if their sonsthat are 
Plaids and checks are very large at present, and various 
colors are blended together to give a gay effect 


magiste- 


est to be.” 





The newest cut of skirts is either the umbrella-shape 
or the make with a crossway seam down the center of 
the front. 

Pearls are among the most fashionable jewels of the 
season. Débutantes wear them in great profusion. Brides 
are choosing them instead of diamonds, and dowagers find 
the pearls remarkably in keeping with their beauty, from 
which the brilliancy has faded. 

Mrs. Blaine is a wonderfully quiet woman, with remark- 
able domestic tastes for a person who has been so much in 
public life. She has a fancy for old-fashioned things, and 
she delights in preserving relics of the days when there 
was less show and blow, and more solid substantiality 
about everything than there is now. 

A new idea in jewelry is embodied in a bangle sus- 
pended from the wrist by a fine gold chain. The latter is 
fastened to the wrist by a slip-knot. The bangle is gener- 
ally a large pearl or other stone elaborately set. 


which is a sign that it is a garment of the newest cut. 
military braid with a jet buckle mounted on each, are arranged down the front. 
This coat has an ordinary step collar, and is lined throughout with 
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Every woman wants silk petticoats now ; but, if a vari- 
ety cannot be commanded, black or dark brown should be 
the choice for a single one. Pinked ruffles and rouches are 
the most popular trimmings, but a very pretty style has a 
fourteen-inch broad ruffle, broken by two wide bands of 
lace inserting, and a pointed lace edge at the bottom. The 
lace may be black or white, with equally good effect. 

There are twenty-one law firms in the Union composed 
of husbands and wives, and about two hundred women 
who practice law in the courts or manage legal publica- 
tions. 

Everything is being trimmed with ribbon this season, 
and the ribbons that are most popular have either a moiré 
or gauze effect. 

Miss Searing, of New Orleans, who is described as a 
young and charming woman, is conductor of a large or- 
chestra. 

It is quite a fad among society women to give hot waffle 
luncheons at the Woman’s Exchange on Fifth avenue. The 
waffles are served piping hot, are a rich brown in color, 
and, with maple syrup, are termed delicious. 

Miss Van Lew, who was at one time the postmaster of 
Richmond, paid her taxes the other day like a good citi- 
zen, but at the same time filed a protest on the ground that 
she considered it a crime to tax women without representa- 
tion. 
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YORK. 


The most striking feature about it is the comparative lowness of the sleeve, 


Novel fastenings, composed of bows of black 
The same garnish- 


Specially for Once A WEEK, by Redfern. 


The theee hundred young women of the Baltimore Nor- 
mal School have emancipated themselves from the bonds 
of corsets and garters. 

The prize for the design for a seal for the Board of 
Managers of the Columbian Exposition has been awarded 
to Miss Sara Bodtker. 


——_—_—. <=> 
LEAP YEAR. 
HOW A LADY SHOULD PROPOSE ! 
ANOTHER CONTEST. 

A FIRST, second and third prize, consisting of a set of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a set of George Eliot and a set 
of Dickens, will be given, respectively, for the three best 
answers to the following: ‘The Most Delicate yet Effect- 
ive Way for a Lady to Propose to a Gentleman.” i 

The rules regulating the other contests apply to this 
one. Envelope should be addressed: ‘‘ Proposal,” Editor 
ONCE A WEEK, 523 West Thirteenth street, New York, 
on or before Merch 15th next. 
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CONGRESSMAN TAYLOR, OHIO 


OF CONGRESSMEN 


This gallery of wood-engraved portraits will continue until every member of the House of Representatives shall have been presented to the public. 
I 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
PORTRAITS OF CONGRESSMEN. 
CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH DANNER TAYLOR, of the Seven- 
teenth Ohio District, comprising the counties of Belmont, 
Guernsey, Harrison, Jefferson and Noble, was born in Bel- 
mont C ounty, Ohio, November 7, 1830; was educated in the 
public schools and at Madison Geiene: was school exam- 
iner and taught school for a time; was admitted to the Bar 
in 1859; graduated at the Cincinnati Law College in 1860: 
served on military committees by the appointment of the 
Governor from the opening of the war until June, 1863, 
when he entered the army as captain of the Kighty-eighth 
Ohio Regiment, from which he was soon detached and made 
judge-advocate, and subsequently judge-advocate of the 


This gallery commenced in No.1, Vol. V 


District of Indiana, which position he held until the close of 
the war, when he was employed by the Government to try 
important cases at Indianapolis, Ind., where he remained 
until April, 1866; wastwice brevetted for meritorious serv- 
ices in the, discharge of his official duties ; served two terms 
as prosecuting attorney of his county ; had control of a Re- 
publican newspaper from 1860 to 1870; was president of the 
Cambridge School Board seven years; has been President 
of the Guernsey National Bank since its organization in 
1872; represented his State in the Philadelphia Loyalists’ 
Convention in 1866, and his district in the National Conven- 
tions of 1876 and 1880; waselected to the Forty-seventh and 
Forty-eighth Congresses to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of the Hon. J. T. Updegraff; was elected to the 


Fiftieth Congress, and was re-elected to the Fifty-first and 


Fifty-second Congresses as a Republican. He resides at 


Cambridge. 


CONGRESSMAN CHRISTOPHER AUGUSTUS BERGE f the 
First New Jersey District, comprising the counties of Can 
den, Cape May, Cumberland, Gloucester and Salem, w 
born at Bridge Point, Somerset County, N. J., August 
1841; was educated at Harlingen School, at Edge Hill Clas 


sical School and at Princeton College, graduating fron 
Academic De partment in 1863 ; studied law,and was licensed 
by the Supreme Court of New Jersey as an attorney-at 
November, 1866, and as a counselor-at-law Novem 
was elected to the Fifty-first Congress as a Republican, re 
ceiving 24,906 votes against 19,440 votes for William Brindle 
Democrat, and 2,107 votes for William H. N 
bitionist ; and was re-elected to succeed himself 
is at Camden 
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PAYING TOLL AT THE BRIDGE. 
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VARIETIES. 


A VERY common mistake in the ventilation of churches 
and schoolhouses and public buildings generaily is made 
when those in charge fail to open all the windows imme- 
diately after the buildings have been vacated. The ex- 
halations from the lungs and the emanations from the 
body, being light, will float for awhile in the atmosphere 
before falling to the floor, and, if the windows be opened 
at once, so that a current of air cross the hall, many of 
them will be carried out. If, however, as is usually the 
case, the windows are not opened for some hours, maybe 
not till the next day, these particles settling upon the 
floor are not carried away, but, when the hall is again oc- 
cupied by the feet, thrown up into the atmosphere and 
inhaled by the lungs from which they have been exhaled 
the day before. 


By digesting coal-dust with caustic soda at a boil and 
neutralizing this liquor with hydrochloric acid, P. F. 
Reisch (Dingler’s Polytech. Journal) obtains a new tan- 
ning agent which he names pyrofuscine. He considers 
that the new process is more complicated than the usual 
tanning processes, but that it is fifty per cent. cheaper than 
the bark process, and from twenty to thirty per cent. 
cheaper than the alum process. 

Dr. STARR says that it is impossible to draw any con- 
clusion from the size or shape of the head as to the ex- 
tent or surface of the brain, and so as to the mental 
capacity. It is absurd to judge of the brain surface by 
either the size of the head or the extent of the superficial 
irregular surface which is covered by the skull without 
taking into consideration the number of folds or the 
depth of creases. ‘‘ For a little brain with many deep 
folds may really, when spread out, have a larger surface 
than a large brain with few, shallow folds.” 

Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, in a lecture on ‘“‘ Disease and 
How to Combat It,” speaks of the custom which, in spite 
of modern sanitary teaching, still prevails, of keeping the 
cecupant of a sickroom at all hours in a darkened room. 
l'here is nothing, he says, so bad as a dark sickroom;; it is 
as if the attendants were anticipating the death of the pa- 
icnt; and, if the reason is asked for, it is as inconsistent as 
the act. The reason usually offered is that the patient can- 
not bear the light—as though the light could not be cut off 
from the patient by a curtain or screen, and as though, to 
darken one part of the room, it were necessary to darken 
the whole of it. The real reason isan old superstitious 
practice connected with small-pox and other terrible dis- 
eases which involved the exclusion of light. A more in- 
jnrious practice really could not be maintained than that 
of darkness in the sickroom. It is not only that dirt and 
disorder are the results of darkness—a great remedy is 
lost. Sunlight is the remedy lost, and the loss is mo- 
mentous. Sunlight diffuses through a room and warms 
and clarifies the air. It has a direct influence on the mi- 
nute organic poisons—a distinctive influence which is most 
precious—and it has a cheerful effect upon the mind. The 
sick should never be gloomy, and in the presence of the 
light, the shadows of gloom fly away. Happily this fact is 
now recognized in hospital practice, and it should be 
equally so in private practice. 


1 


THE Portuguese nation is one of the least instructed in 
Europe, the illiterate inhabitants being officially stated at 
eighty-two per cent. of the total population. 

COMPARATIVELY only a short time back the Boers quite 
outnumbered the British in the Transvaal—which fact 
rendered possible the re-establishment of the Republic. 
‘There are now, however, about one hundred thousand 
British subjects in the country as against forty thousand 

s0ers. 

GREAT as has been the increase of the French-speaking 
population in Canada since it came under English rule, the 
i:nglish-speaking people in the Dominion largely outnum- 
ber the French. According to the last census, in a total of 
4,324,810, thisexcess was over 600,000, and, in the present 


When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


OUR AGENTS EARN $75. OO AWEEK! 


A b if teste a uulck pas i ane i AFF 
rare chance if you desire a quick paying business. 8S ORD 
ADAMS & CU., 41 Great Jones Street, N.Y. Mention Once a WE ee 


Selling our elegant Family Portraits. No experience required. 
free. Send for outfit and full particulars. 


INCE A WEEK. 


estimated population of 5,000,000, the estimated excess is 
over 800,000 


“Hurst,” in English local names, means a wood or 
grove. Chislehurst is the chestnut grove, Midhurst the 
middle grove, Hazelhurst the hazel grove. 

IN a back district in Manitoba there is in the tax-books 
this entry, referring to some Crown lands: “ Owner, Vic- 
toria; occupation, Queen; residence, England.” 

THE Germans regard it as a considerably more heinous 
offense to adulterate a man’s food or drink than to pick 
his pocket. In Germany offenders of this character are 
sent to prison, and their punishment is all the heavier be- 
cause it involves a temporary suspension of the biirger- 
liche Ehre, or “civil honor,” for which there is no exact 
equivalent in our legal or social institutions. 

“STONE fence” is the euphonious American cognomen 
given to whiskey which is drunk with cider instead of 
water. 

THE sole panacea for every ailment in China isa plaster. 
So great is the national predilection for this method of 
treatment that the Chinese have not inaptly been described 
as a plaster-and-blister-loving people. 

TITMICE, especially great-tits, are held in great horror 
by many bee-keepers, who declare that they are their great- 
est enemies, and accuse them of tapping at the entrances to 
the hives and snapping up the bees as they come out to 
discover what is amiss. 

THE modern names of sizes of books are derived from 
the folding of paper. When the sheet is not folded it is 
called a folio—and this size was very fashionable through- 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The folio 
sheet doubled becomes a quarto ; another double consti- 
tutes the octavo of eight leaves or sixteen pages. 


THE six breeds of turkeys in the United States are known 
as the bronze, the Narraganset, white, black, buff, slate. 
The largest of the “bronze turkeys, raised principally in 
Rhode Island and North Stonington, in Connecticut, attain 
forty-five poundsin weight when two years old. The year- 
lings, more tender, usually weigh about twenty-five pounds. 
The Narragansets are nearly as large. 

ENGLISH prisons, it is stated, hold about five males to 
one female. 


““TO WRITE like an angel” is a French expression. The 
angel referred to was Angel Vergecois, a noted Greek 
caligraphist of the fifteenth century. 


THE best speed of a railway train is only a little more 
than half the velocity of the golden eagle, the flight of 
which is often at the rate of one hundred and forty miles 
an hour. Of all birds the condor mounts the highest into 
the atmosphere. Humboldt describes the flight of this 
bird in the Andes to be at least twenty thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. 

EUROPEAN doctors in China find the Celestials some- 
what trying patients. John Chinaman rarely obeys the 
instructions how to take his medicine, but consults with 
his friends on the subject, and follows the advice of the 
majority. Asthe native practitioners furnish very large 
doses, John is apt to think that the foreigner has been 
mean in giving him a small quantity, and so takes two or 
three doses at once. 


FLOWERS in the sickroom are always good so long as 
they are bright and fresh; but they should be frequently 
changed ; and it is sound practice, says Dr. B. B. Richard- 
son, to remove them during the night. Flowers which 
have a sickly odor—lilies, for example—should be ex- 
cluded, however charming they may be to the eye. Asa 
rule, living flowers are better than dead. Dried leaves, 
like pot-pourri, are bad for the sickroom; they gather 
dust, and the stale odor they emit impairs the purity of 
the air. 

WHEN we are the objects of flattery, or witness its being 
administered to others, we should examine and consider 
well the character and circumstances of the person offer- 
ing it, in order to judge if the act be an offense against 
good morals, and, if so, how far it is so. If it appear to 
proceed from base motives, let it be treated with open con- 
tempt; if from the wish for a return, pass it as a weakness; 
if from good nature or excessive appreciation, excuse it 
for the sake of its amiable source. 


HE who doubts his own powers shrinks from putting 
them to the test, while he who is convinced that he can suc- 
ceed has already made the most important step in that 
direction. 


weekly! $4 outfit | 





DRUNKENNESS 


FREE REC 
FOR CHE SURE AND SECRET { CURE OF THE 
ALCOHOL AND gobacco CURSE. Tasteless, 


Rarmiess and Certain. Prescription sent 
F «EE to wives or friends of inebriates, 
or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in 
even advanced cases, Inclose stamp. Can 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P,O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 
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THE daily admiration given to whatever is expensive 
and rare, the worship paid to success as such, the defer- 
ence shown to men who are even known to have risen 
to place and power by dishonorable means, afford con- 
tinual nourishment to that keen desire for wealth which is 
the source of much meanness and knavery. 


Ir is not the intrinsic pleasure of the luxurious banquet, 
or the tasteful costume, or the new carriage, or the expen- 
sive summer trip, that leads men to give up their time to 
risk their health, to resign natural recreation, and, worse 
than all, to violate their consciences in order to obtain them. 
It is the well-founded hope of receiving increased regard 
from their friends and society at large which prompts them 
thus to strain every nerve, and even to stoop to unworthy 
means. 

IF parents would bring up their children to look upon 
family quarrels as equally impossible and disgraceful—if 
tale-bearing were promptly discouraged by cold inatten- 
tion and contempt, and a higher sense of generosity and 
fair play inculcated, even in the nursery—it would do much 
to soften and ward off the many little rubs that are sure 
to come in family life later on. 


WE do not live only for the verdict of the world; we 

live for the approval of our own consciences. 
~e+ 

CALENDARS are as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. One 
of the very best we ever see comes from N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Newspaper Advertising Agents, Philadelphia. It is 
the red ear of the crop. It looks and talks business. Its 
size is generous, its figures very — while itis printed so 
handsomely as to make one willing to keep company with 
it the entire year. 
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by mail. 
P.HAROLD HAYES.M. 





MANY of the evils in society, much of the vice and crime 
which we deplore, come from the degrading nature of the 
amusementsentered into. To inveigh against them avails 
little; but to substitute something better and to persuade 
men to choose it, is a task worthy of all endeavor. 


A MAP OF CHICAGO 


Showing location of World's Fair, principal streets, hotels, 
railway stations, street car lines, boulevard system and 
other points of interest, will be sent free upon receipt of a 
silver dime. Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenge r 
Agent, Chicago, D1. ald 


ALL of us should endeavor to dwell upon the brightest 
parts in every prospect, to call off the thoughts when run- 
ning upon disagreeable subjects, and strive to be pleased 
with our present surroundings. 

NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. aad 


WHILE the due preparation for an organization of labor 
deserve all the caretal and wise adjustment that they re- 
ceive, the intervals of life should never be suffered to be 
filled up by chance. They, too, should be provided for, 
and the necessity of employing them aright should be 
impressed on all. 


FoR upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach,. relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. ‘T'wenty- five cents a bottle. “— 


BEAU T “= ° 
Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pimples, Freckles, 
Pittings. Moles and Superfiuous Hair permanently 
removed Flesh increased or reduced. Com- 
plexions beautifled The Form developed ; Hair, 
Brows and Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book (sealed), 4C., with sample Cremola 
Powder, 10e, Mme. Velaro, 414 W, 47th St., N.Y.City- 





TORREY RAZORS 


Are sold undera GUARANTEE to shave the hardest beard with ease. 


2 TORREY STROPS 


aaa i ire recognized as THE BEST for sharpening Razors the 


world over. If the dealer will not supply you, DON’T take any 


“other, but send for Catalogue—tells how to select, sharpen, and keep a Razor in order, 


J.R. TORREY RAZOR CO., P.O. Box 753 M, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park Row. New York. LADY’S MO 


want ladies to manage congenial homework, obtain } 
send circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Tollet Art 
FREE. Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huron, Mich, 
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HAM, 71 State st., 


“*PARTED BANG.’ ( 
Made of natural CURLY 
hair, guaranteed becoming to 
wear their hair 
parted, $6 up, according to size 
Reautifying Mask 
with prep’n, $2; Hair Goods, Cos 
sent C.O.D. any- | 
where. Send 
illust’d Price-Lists. E. BUR N- 
(Central Music Hall) Chicago. 


MORE MONEY IS MADE 


agents workin, or any other 


ery year b tl 
Company ; ; why don't you make some of it? our circulars 
which _we send free will he - you how. We pay salary or 
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wey. once, 
Standard Silver Ware o ©., Boston, Mass. 
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Z2catarrh, Deafness. Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home 
New pamphlet and full particulars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 


809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa 


JACKSON'S asteictcs~ COMPOUND. 


A pe gave care | sor heumatism, La Grippe, 
&e iree months’ Treatment, by mail 

Dr. M. W. CASE, ao circular, telling how to get é free A 

iestamp. Jackson Mtg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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invention. Boo! 


is offered any person with push to intro a  “ERASINE,” the latest commercial 
kkeepers Mer: hants, and Lawyers buy on sight. 4,000 have been 
sold in jag Exclusive control of one or more States will be given com SC rd Ww 
te to-day, enclosing stamp for particulars. Address. 
\) Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. Mention 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 44 .N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, ” 


\ 7EDDING BELLS,” Matrimonial Paper, 10c. De- 
lightful, amusing. Corespoadents secured. 
Y Mention this paper. x 25:29, Boston, Mass 





END stamp for picture ‘“‘ The Pretty riter,”’ to 


this paper. 
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EVERY GRAIN OF IT 


Is permeated with the soothing, pain-killing virtues 
of fresh hops, with strengthening, stimulating gums 
and balsams. No other plaster has such curative 
properties — none so quick in relieving pain, sore- 
ness and weakness; braces, invigorates and vitalizes 
the parts. 

Hop Plasters are prepared by the Hop 
Plaster Company, Boston, When you buy 
see our name on both sides, Sold by all medic ins 

ers, or mailed for price, 25 cts., 5 for a dollar. 
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A Peerless Beauty. 


Can there be anything more exquisitely 
beautiful than a lovely young girl, just bloom- 
ing into womanhood, with a skin soft as velvet 
and as pure as the driven snow, with a suf- 
ficient tracing of pink to suggest the 


BLUSH OF A ROSE? 


These are charms of complexion which 
invariably result from the use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


This wonderful purifying agent removes 
blotches, pimples, tan and every trace of 
beauty-marring defects, and gives to the 
plainest features a complexion which is a per- 
fect DREAM OF LOVELINESS. 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS all Over the World. 





Glenn’s Seap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for | 


one cake 75 cts. for three cakes. 
c ITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
Street, New York City 


by 
1 Tis” Fuiton 





IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY.N. ¥. 





Nasal catarrh can be 
easily, quickly, pleasant- 
ly and lastingly cured, 
providing one KNOWS 


HOw. Ido know how, can 
do it, and guarantee just 
cure. LING CATAKRH POWDER (perfectly 
soluble) will L$. — ~ cure in a few daysonly any ordin- 
ary case, not complicated with scrofula, There isnohum- 
bug and no disappointment aboutit. I know what lam 
talking about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. It is per- 
fectly harmless, safe and pieasant to use, clears the head, 
purities, heals, Stops aid curesevery discharge from the 
nose. A package, enough to last two weeks, and more 
than enough to cure nearly every case, sent post-paid for 
only 25 cents, or five for $1.00, by GEO, N. STOD- 
DARD, 1226 Niagara 8t., BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 
Have been in drug business in Buffalo over 5 years, 
(Beware of Frauds who copy this adv. Mention paper.) 
ITERARY 


The Best L'veview 
published, Only One Dollar 
a year, with membership 
in Readers Union Library 
Association, and 300 page 
Catalogue, saving 30 per 
centon all books purchased, 
Sample copies ten cents, 
Readers Union Pub. Co. 
LANSING, Micu, 






















DR. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM. 
A sure cure for the Grip, Coughs, Colds, and all Lung 
Diseases. 


DR. BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF, 
For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, &c., &c. 
DR. BURY’S CAMPHOR OINTMENT, 
For all kinds of Piles, Burns, &c., &c. 


These remedies at Druggists or by mail, Price 25 
cents each. Dr. Bury MepicaL Co., West Troy, N.Y. 





7OUNG PEOPLE, would zou like to earn $25 
every week athome? Write us; we will tell 
you how. The NOVELTY T.W.CO., Oswego, N.Y 











WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty. Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

d Blood Diseases and their treatment, sent 
aled on receipt of 10@c.3 also Disrigure- 
ments like Birth Ma . he wea IndiaInk 
and Powder Mar zs, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, P imple s, ree » removed. 


* 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open é a.m. to 8 p.m. 
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HOUSE. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


patients, and though they like to dance 
with lady visitors and each other, they like 
better to dance with the opposite sex. If 
you will come along, I’ll introduce you to 
some partners.”’ 


So, feeling a little bit nervous, we fol- 
lowed him, traversed wide passages, the 
strains from the band growing nearer and 


nearer, and at length entered the ball- 
room. 

It was a very large place—the recreation 
and exercise room, Stone told us. To the 
left was a platform on which a band of 
musicians, with something wanting in their 
fac es—something either melancholy, or im- 
becile, or crafty, or simply vacant—were 
tuning a numberof instruments. The room 
was really beautifully decorated with pict- 
ures drawn and painted by the patients, 
festoons and wreaths of colored paper, and 
such words as ‘‘Welcome to our Ball.” I 
gave one quick glance round the room, 
then I looked at our partners for the night. 


Never in the whole course of my life have | 


Iseen sosad asight. There were over a 
hundred women there, and on every face 
there was either the stamp of crime, of an 
indellible sorrow or of an unbalanced 
mind. I saw girls scarcely out of their 
teens, pretty girls who might have been 
leading good and useful lives, condemned, 
for the crime of infanticide, to wear out 
their lives in that asylum for the insane! I 
saw women whom sorrow and poverty, and 
hard buffeting with the world, had driven 
to the same crime, perhaps with the hope 
of saving the babe they loved from 
griefs like their own! I saw faces inex- 
pressibly sad, faces inexpressibly vacant ; 
there was something strange in all, but 
there was not madnessin all. I did see the 
oa fox-like look in a few faces, but in 
a few. 

ooked from the women’s faces to their 
dress; some had the brown uniform of the 
asylum. These, I discovered, were the very 
poor, whose friends could not afford to 
send them any special clothes for the ball, 
but even they had a ribbon or a feather to 
smarten them up; some were well-dressed, 
some outrageously, and nearly all very 
much interested in us. 


‘Well,” Stone said, laughing a little (I | 


suppose there was something in my face 
which made him laugh, though I know 
there were tears in way bene ), ‘do you see 
anyone to whom you would like to be in- 
troduced? Not that they will be backward 
in introducing themselves. You will have 
no lack of partners ; how will this lady suit 
you? 
tients.” 

I looked up, following the glance of his 
eyes, and then I positively shuddered. I 
saw advancing towards me a huge woman, 
with, it seemed to me, madness written i: 
pl line of her face; crafty, unreasoning 
cruelty in her large, prominent blue eyes; 
she was old, she was hideous, but in the 
maniac the desire to look young and beau- 
tiful was as strong as everitis in a sane 
woman. She was dressed in black lace over 
black silk, trimmed with beads of every 
color, with shells, with feathers, with flow- 
ers ; the dress had no sleeves and was cut 
low, but to cover the neck and arms, and 


to deceive the onlooker into the belief that | 


the skin was still young and fresh and 
beautiful; she wore a high-neck and long- 
sleeved silk vest, with velvet bands at 
wrist and throat to hide the joins. She 
wore a huge golden wig, her face was 
ainted and chalked, her eyes and eye- 
rows blacked. She wore high-heeled shoes 
and open-worked stockings. I have seen 
many horrible sights in my life, but I never 
saw one half so horrible as that. Stone 
told me afterward that the woman spent 


all her spare time hunting for bits of red | 


brick, that she could grind up and put on 
her cheeks; bits of coal for her eyebrows 
and chalk for her skin. He told me, too, 
what her crimes had been. I remembered 
them horrifying the whole country with 
their unreasoning cruelty, making moth- 
ers afraid of letting their little ateen go 
out alone; and I shuddered to think that 
this fearful Woman, this wholesale mur- 
aeress of innocent children, might wish to 
dance with me! 
1a she did. 

“My programme is not full, Dr. Stone,’ 
she said. ‘Please introduce me to your 
friends; I can spare them a dance.” 

And so Jack and I, both visibly shaking in 
our shoes, were introduced, and I had to put 
my arm round that woman’s waist, m) 
whole nature revolting against it, and 
waltz with her. 

I must acknowledge that so far as con- 
versation went, she seemed sane enough. 
She told me that the decorations, in‘a great 
measure, were her work; that she, like my- 
that she had half feared 
that she would not have been able to come, 
but, unlike Mrs. Dombey, she had “ made 
an effort ;”’ and all the time she was watch- 
ing, as a tiger watches its prey, the little 
nephew of one of the doctors, and told me 
that “she did love children !” — 

(T'o be continued.) 
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MANY A while looking over her cash, 
poten out a quarter worth $39. A 
LUCKY ‘ ‘farmer $8 Ohio found 8 helf-dime 
worth $83. A boy in a Tennessee 
hseylh = across a copper cent which 
PEOPLE:: sold for $11. A  Massactsusetts 
shoe dealer received a dollar worth 
1,100 in his cash from the ya The above are a few 
hundreds of instances of LUCK WY PEOPLE. There 
are over dates and varieties of U. S. coins which I 
buy, and pay from 5 cents to $1,000 over face value 
supply leading museums and numismatists. Send stamps 


atonce, and get information regarding the coin business 
W. E. Skinner, 825 Washington Street, Boston, Nass. 





She is one of our most notorious pa- | 


A WEEK. 
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A CHILLY REQUEST 


Wire—" Clarence!” 
Hvspanp—* What *” 
Wire— Can't you walk in the hal Oil-cloth don’t wear out like ¢ 








To become either a first 
class book - keeper 
or a successful busi 
ness man ? 
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can become either or both of these by purchasing and mastering the contents of a copy o 
- OODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPI NG AND BUSINESS MANUAL 
Chis book is “ right up to date” and covers every newly discovered and valuable pc oo 
It is incomparable as a book of reference on every Known subject relating to either book- 
keeping or business, Itgives the brainthe propermoney-making training to insure success 
a3a book-keeper or prosperity as a business man. Save this “card” and “‘when you are 
desirous to be blessed” with a larger salary than that which you now receive, or with a 
more prosperous business than that which you now enjoy, send fora descriptive phamphlet 
GPW Size of book, 744 by 10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; richly bound; 30,672 copies sold 
and 2,852 testimonials received up to Janu ry 19, 1892. Price, $3.00. Thirteenth Edition published January 
ou wili SURELY have to have the book SOMI 


1892. CUT THIS OUT AND SAVE IT, as it will not appearagain. Y 
lay, if not AT ONCE. Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 


cruvavtolowm: — dy H. GOODWIN, R.199,1215 Broadway, New York, 


EXACTLY as follows : 











PATENTS, PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 


GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
te bithwies OF Stele, 


A ProORITa = - AT -AwY’ ., 


Washington, D.C. 


For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our (RAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make thi Speelal Of r 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambroty pe or Daguerotype of you i 
or any member of your family living ordead and we pio lake you a CRAYON PO! 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided y« »u exhibit it to your friends as a sam of r 
work, and use your influence in securing us ; iture der sh rs. Place nam d ac 1 
back of picture and it will be returned in 'P erfect order.,We make any re tur 

he like 5 See hospepitltad Bas in Cl ur dure 


you wish. not interfering with the 
mai'to THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite Sew Gorens an Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit 
8100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer This offer is bonafice 


INVENTORS’ 










































yA AND STEREOPTICONS 

afford the best and cheapest means ef object teaching for 

Colleges, Schools, and Sunday eehools. Om as 

sortment of Views, illustrating Arr, Scrmnc «, History 

BLIGION, Gnd Txaver. is immense. +:or Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, ¢ othing can 
be found as instructive or amusing Gy Church Entertainments, Public Exhibit. 


pusiness for 


tions and Pop- OF A very profitable 
1 Hive AY WELL. a person with small 
Lect the largest manuin 

ship to all parte of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how to cond 
Entertainments go genes or Pablic PACE etce., for M ARING MONE y 
McA isvTen 220 PAGE BOOK FREE 
MCALLISTER, Mfg Optician, 49 Nassau Streei, Nev 





PENSIONS! coxa PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 











HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS apie ASED. 
| Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you | not make a mistake. | ive a 
claim on file, you can draw # pension under the New Law and t ete the old claim ro ears 





I'wenty Years experiencain the | ution of Soldiers hae 
placed us in the front rank of reliable and sneessful attorneys. BE St RE to write usi any 


information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
| @ Mention this paper when you write. 


atthe Front during the war and 





ONCE A 


vat Ue / 





AIDING THE SCHEME. 


to keep you home evenings !" 
Don't stay in yourself ! a! 


Scotpine Wire—* I will do anything 
Hen-Peckep Hcspanp—* That's easily arranged. 





Pears Soap sce 


We perspire a pint a day without know- 
to. If 
The obstructed skin becomes sallow 
The 


enough. 





ing it; ought not, there’s trouble 
ahead. 
or breaks out in pimples trouble goes 
deeper, but this 1s trouble 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no matter how 
often, the skin is clean and soft and open 
and clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 


gists ; all sorts of people use it. 


EME 





“The Best’ 


Nurser 
prevents 
sickness, 


55 000 
SOLD 





wind colic, | 
indigestion, 
8 seit FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
= j 
hal are and « heap. Endorsed ont oa aeine: | have enjoye d a high reputation. Brilliant and 
est me author rities mee try ‘The Best” and | ™ usical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
you rate no other Bottle. In nsist on your | titul for vocal accompaniment. }urably con- 





Descriptive circular free. 
., Now York, Manufacturers. 


AS ESE 23 DAYS. ANYBODY 
. ‘ . Book » 


=| Sy | 
Smith “Med. Cone ‘Palatine. Ls. 


TTCHING HUMORS 


‘ rturing, diefis guring eezemas, and every species 
tching, burai and pimply skin 

p diseases, with dry, thin, 
g hair, are relie ved in 


Draggist ge tting it for you 
MANISFOLD 60., 291 Church st 


structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Prices. Rgae 
| SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





FULL BEARD ano 
- 


he 





plece 








\SOSTON 
174 TREMONT St 


'N RK 
[92 FIFTH AVE. 





g, ecaly, « rusted, 


cand s 
l 


c ti 


New handsome monthly journal 
one year; also first-class publi 


- fall 


P “hy sT\ most cases by a single applica. cations. Order at pane offer may 
‘ea. \f \__ tion, and speed ily and economi- be withdrawn. MBALL, 
tk \ cally cured by the 28 W. 26th Sr. ‘wew York City. 





\CUTICURA 


? Remedies, consisting of Cutt 


3 i) 


clear from: $25 to $100 week- 
As 4 ly selling our celebrated MME. 


LADY AGENTS 








3) CURA, the great skin cure, CuTI- DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive 

CURA Soap, an e xquisite ekin territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 

pu rider « and beautifier, and Curi- i, other dg Eo to ~~ spom. Siewis le 

cuRA RESOLVENT, gregics a 
3) humor remedies, Po the a SCHI ELE & CO. 498-500 Broa Dwar, 

- ae physicians fail. C OTICU RA REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every 


where. Porter Drue AnD Cuem. Corp., Boston, 
ae” “ How to Cure Shin Dise: aces"? mailed free, 





LES, blackhe ads, red, rors gh, and oily skin 
TEE pres vented and cured by CuTicuRa Soap, 








FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


PIM’, 
In one minute the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 


Pa BAe muscular pains and weaknesses, 


The lirst and only pain-killing strengthening plasteg, 





This is the rpet 
is having such a tremendous - 
Retails for $1. Price to avents $4 = 
doz. one oe. S5e., —2 
10c. and when it comes, Circu.ars 
first-class a 


wish an A, "No. 
Rundel Mem Moravia, N 


L& Co., 


WEEK. 


The old saying that “con- 
sumption can be cured ii 
taken in time” was poor com. 
fort. It seemed to invite a 
trial, but to anticipate failure 
The other one, not so old 
‘‘consumption can be cured,’ 
is considered by many false. 

Both are true and not 
true; the first is prudent— 
one cannot begin too early. 

The means is careful liv 
ing. Scott's Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is sometimes an 
mnportant part of that. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 
ae! Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsior of cod-liver 


oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
33 








Extract of BEEF, 


ALL L GOOD" COOKS 


The Year Bound. 








Send to 
A. ARMOU UR & se . AnMouRss | 
EXTRACT in Soups 4 Sauces. 
Everything made of wood is 


varnished ; some things well, and 


some ill. 
Do you know the difference ? 


We shall be glad to send yon, free, the “ People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 
intelligent, not on Varnish itself, but on Varnished 
things ; know what to expect of and how to care for 
proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 
riage, etc.; and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
N. J. 

Cleveland, St. 


Head Office: Newark, 
Other Offices: Boston, 
Chicago. 

Factories: Newark and Chicago. 


Louis and 
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Price | ‘Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 25c. 


Cc 
PILLS 


(QUICKLY SOLUBLE 
PLEASANTLY COATED;) 
cure 


Sick-Headache, 


and all 


Biliousand Nervous 


Diseases. 
Renowned all over the World. 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
dru; gine omy dealers, New York oe, 

APAALRLLS 


365 St. 





/ 
















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. JULIAN'S SPECIFIC 
is the bev 4 unfailing remed 
for removing permanently all 
annoying DIsFIGUREMENTS 
from face End gee without 
injuring the skin, which neith- 
er torturous electricity nor any 
of the advertised poisonous 
stuffs can pocumpnee Call or 
address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 
East 2th street, New York. 


PATENT S. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 


0., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
How to Make a Fortune. 
W ANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to 
$75 per week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes 
Lind, or the Famous Fountain Ink Eraser—Patents 
recently issued. Sola ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
we give Exclusive Territory. The Pinless Clothes 
Line is the only line ever invented that holds clothes 
without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new; will erase ink instantly, and 
. On se of of Sc. will mail you sample 


of either, or sample o boa for $1, with circulars, 
nice-lists and term ‘our territory at once. 
HE PINLESS CLOTHES 1. LIN 

St., Worcester, le 











CO., No. 188 Hermon 





LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L. SHAW’S 
SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, 


Natural Ro ay soe. lifelike, 
WAVY HAIR "SWITCHES, 


All ion convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere 
COCOANUT BALM. 


The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by emi- 
nent physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft asa 





child’s. Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet tae ara- 
tions of the Cotebrated PARFUMERIF M TE 
HRISTO. HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, ‘ “SPE 


t TALTY Send tor free pamphlet “ How to be Beeutiful ” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sear 


made 


$5 


increas 


Lad 


from 





STITUTE. Insist on local advertised dealers su; 
stating kina desired and size and width usually worn. 
w. L 


$8.00 to $ 


are the best fine Bedeas. 


Caation.—See that W. L. Douglas’ name and price are stamped on the t 
lying you, and if 
Shoes sent by mail to any part of the world, 


W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3, SHOE 


THE BEST SHOE 
IN THE WORLD 


For the money. 
nless shoe, without tacks or wax thread to hurt the feet; 


ade of fine calf, stylish and easy, They equal hand-sewed cost- 
ing from $4.00 to $5.00. 


00 Genuine Hand-sewed, the finest calf shoe ever 
emeres for $5.00; equals .mported shoes which cost from 


sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, stylish, com- 
The best shoe ever offered at this 


So iran 
. *Tortable and durable. 


price; same grade as custom made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9 00. 


50 Police Shoe ; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter Car- 
s riers all wear them; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 


heavy thick soles, extension ‘edge. 


60 fine calf, 2.25 and $2.00 Workingman's are 
+ veg preaseee durable. 

d@ $1.75 school shoes are worn by the 
por <a S oraeiaae: they sell on their merits, as the 
as’ ooree 
fi shoe, best Dongola, very 
rted shoes costing 
$4. ne 75 shoe for Misses 


00 Hand-sewed 
nt lish ; equals French imports 
40, 82.00 na 


Sty lish and Teas 


ottom of each shoe. TAKE NO SUB- 
they will not do so, send a _— 


. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS, 





Pays 





THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF IBOSTON, MASS. 


A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER, 


) $500 or 81.000 at DEATH, F y 
or at the End of ” ) ears, 
Half in Cash upon Total Disability. 
825 upon Death of Wife or Child. 
1 Week in case of Sickness or Accident. 


Sse. 


It [LOANS money To MEMBERS to BUY HOMES, 


and after a certain period its Certificates have a 
tixed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value. 





great success of it. Write at o 








181T 


Can easily be made by any active Person who will put up a Lodge in his community. 


$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Ladies often make a 
mee for full information, and 


MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND. 


Address D. S. WOODWORTH, Governor-General. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


tSt., B 


W.J. PURMAN, Secrevary-General, 


» Mase. 








